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EDITORIAL... 


How Will Our Vocational Education Function ? 


Human experience is constantly changing. New concepts of life give way 
to the old. Tomorrow will be radically different from yesterday. Life is indeed 
dynamic and particularly so at the present moment. 


Today society is confused and bewildered because of the rapidity with 
which changes are taking place in our social organism. Physical science has 
so far outrun our social development that the institutions of church, school, 
industry. and government are finding themselves ill adapted to the new order 
of things. To many students of the problem, we are living in a state of chaos 
and even of revolution. 


We are seeking a ‘‘Utopia.””’ To many this means a reversion to the so- 
called ‘‘good old days.’’ But any sane person knows this to be impossible. To 
others it is a complete severance with the past and its ideals and an attachment 
to future ideals wholly and totally different. Many there are who believe that 
a change such as this would be equally impossible. 


There is a happy medium. It follows the line of the ‘‘mean.’’ It represents 
evolution. It has been called ‘‘social planning’’ by those who believe it possible 
to determine social goals and to devise the ways and means by which these goals 
may be realized. 


These persons would have us believe that there is every possibility of so 
planning a social order as will guarantee an equality of educational and of 
economic opportunity; a solidarity of the family as our basic unit of the human 
race; the fundamental ideals of Christianity, more especially that one of 
brotherhood; and finally, that opportunity for individual development to the 
end that all of one’s talents and potentialities may have free expression in the 
interests of both self and society. 


Here education—vocational, nonvocational, and avocational—has its place. 
Education will reach the zenith of its might and attain its ascendency when it 
thus conceives its responsibility as the agency for the achievement of those 
outcomes that will insure not only individual but also social welfare for all. 
These strenuous times demand that we plan wisely and well. Not to do so will 
inevitably lead to ‘‘drifting without guidance’’ and the overwhelming of organ- 
ized society. , 


Note, we included vocational education. To ‘‘carry on successfully any 
gainful occupation’’ means far more than is commonly thought. True, this 
education does mean individual mastery of certain skills and abilities. It 
means, too, the ability to make individual adjustments to changing conditions 
—adjustments that are made readily, easily, and effectively. It means, more 
than all else, growth in knowledge of social responsibility. The true citizen 
lives not unto himself alone. Since he works and plays, lives and worships with 
his fellow-man, he must in one way and another learn the best way to do these, 
bringing satisfaction to himself and them. This is properly a worthy function of 


vocational education. 


Director Secondary Education 
and Teacher Training, State 
of Nebraska. 
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A Part that Bookkeeping and Accounting 
will Play in Our New Social Order 


““Many teachers, however, warn us to sit re- 
spectfully and wait for the cortege of traditional 
bookkeeping to pass by, and a new program to 
take its place. If this result does happen, it will 
be because those who showed most interest in the 
subject have stealthily stabbed it from behind or 

boldly spread poison gas.’ 


by 
A. L. Prickett 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


WHEN one attempts to look into the 
future and to anticipate what that future will be, 
he treads on uncertain ground. Will present 
undertakings be carried through successfully? 
What changes may be made? What new plans 
will be projected? 

The view beyond is always somewhat ob- 
scured by overemphasis on the present and by 
psychological difficulties in breaking from the 
past. I therefore grant that everyone has the 
privilege of a dissenting opinion. I shall even 
venture to concede that on some points we may 
all be wrong. 

In a simple society the need for record keep- 
ing is relatively unimportant. The more com- 
plicated our society becomes, the more important 
record keeping becomes. Record keeping is the 
foundation on which organized society can op- 
erate safely and successfully. This fact, therefore, 
inevitably leads to the indisputable conclusion 
that every citizen, whatever his status may be, 
must have some reasonable understanding of 
record keeping in order to function properly in 
organized society. By record keeping I mean 
bookkeeping, accounting, and budgeting. 

Regardless of our beliefs or disbeliefs in the 
organized recovery program, we must face the 
fact that society is becoming more complex in its 
relationship and is becoming more dependent up- 
on bookkeeping and accounting records. If we, as 
citizens, are to understand what is going on 
about us, we must understand record keeping. 

Everyone is familiar, to some extent, with the 
recovery program. I shall, therefore, outline 
some of the things which have been directly or 
indirectly brought about by the legislative pro- 
gram of the “new deal”’: 





1. Convictions have been reached that the 
experiences of the past are not inevitably cyclic 
in recurrence. A structure must therefore be built 
to cope adequately with the problems of modern 
civilization. This implies a break from the tradi- 
tional beliefs if they ‘no longer meet the needs of 
today. 

No one believes in a Utopia, and no one ex- 
pects a Utopia. We all recognize the intricacies 
and difficulties that are involved in the new pro- 
gram. Everyone knows that it will take time, 
hard work, and patience to get the results that 
we desire. 

The specific philosophy of the new deal in- 
volves a consideration of the following: 

(a) A new attitude in regard to property 
and its ownership. The new attitude is based 
on (1) an examination of prices in terms of 
legitimate cost, with an apparent inclination to 
enforce narrow margins, and (2) a revision to 
reallocate the tax burden. The purposes of these 
efforts are to trim down the large holdings of 
the few people and to favor the small property 
owner. The corporations and the individuals who 
have been heretofore accustomed to large net 
incomes on investments will find incomes reduced 
at the top through price agreement or restraint, 
and at the bottom through taxes which will be 
difficult to evade. Redistribution of wealth is 
apparently the goal. 

(b) The investor is given a new assurance of 
protection and security. The National Securities 
Act and the Securities and Exchange Act place 
better control over many of the harmful security 
marketing operations. These acts also set up 


safeguards in the issuing of securities. Issuers of 
securities, agencies, exchanges, and officers of cor- 
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porations are operating under new responsibili- 
ties. New facts are disclosed to the public in- 
vestors. The result is that partners, directors, 
officers, accountants, appraisers, engineers, and 
underwriters must become more careful in issuing 
financial statements to the public. They are 
required to disclose more facts and are placed 
under civil and criminal liability for failure to 
live up to the law. In order to interpret fully the 
values of this legislation, the investor must, 
however, understand something about bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. These acts place great em- 
phasis on balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements. Means of protecting the people have 
been provided. They should avail themselves of 
that protection. The new legislation will forestall 
disastrous adventures such as those of Kruger 
and Insull. 


(c) The great losses through bank failures 
have caused people to lose faith in banks that 
were previously considered safe. Changes were 
inevitable because of an aroused public opinion. 
In reorganizing the banking structure, some in- 
justices were no doubt caused. Nevertheless, 
the reorganization of banking control and bank- 
ing methods meets with majority approval. Peo- 
ple demanded a deposit guarantee, and they ob- 
tained it. This caused them to reestablish their 
faith in banking institutions. They took their 
money out of safety deposit boxes and put it 
back in bank accounts. Weekly and monthly 
reports of the United States Department of 
Commerce will verify the fact that the deposit 
insurance caused a shrinkage of the amount of 
cash in circulation. This great amount of money 
went back into the banks to bolster our liquid 
credit and to help stimulate business. 


The government’s objective has been to have 
sound banks in every part of the United States. 
Safeguards were established to prevent question- 
able loans, excessive payment of dividends, man- 
ipulation of funds, and unwise and excessive 
loans. 


(d) Is the profit motive to be abandoned? 
Certainly not. The profit motive must, however, 
be subordinated to service. The profit motive 
has been reexamined. The profit motive has 
not been free from evils, but it can not go on 
uncurbed and unguided, for this leads to a 
headlong plunge into “drunken prosperity” and 
prolonged depression. 


(e) Unethical business practices are forbid- 
den. Child labor, poisonous preparations for 
human consumption, selling below cost, the 
granting of discounts for payment beyond fair 
rates, cutthroat competition, and false or fraud- 
ulent manufacturing or merchandising are com- 
bated. Minimum mark-up and the open-price 


system are two devices aimed at inequalities 
artificially imposed on business by unguided 
groups. An attempt is being made to prevent 
two extremes: one the conspiracy to fix prices, 
and the other granting of improper secret rebates 
and allowances and the use of intimidation and 
coercion. While the measures as yet have per- 
haps not gone far enough, the direction is right. 

The President referred to “the exploitation of 
the consumers of natural monopolies.” Legi- 
timate business is heartily in favor of eliminating 
deceptive, harmful, and destructive merchandis- 
ing. Protection of the consumer is necessary as 
he now is without adequate means of judging 
values and of enforcing choice. 

No business has a right to exist through 
paying labor an amount insufficient to live on, 
through defrauding the consumer, or through 
unfair competition. 

(f) Production can be planned only through 
cooperative efforts. Cooperative effort, as well as 
individual effort, is advocated. Unnecessary ex- 
pansion of industrial plants and consequent over- 
production and waste of resources, with mount- 
ing overhead costs which can not be absorbed, 
inevitably lead to economic disaster. 

This cooperation includes not only businesses 
in the same field and in related fields, the govern- 
ment, and financial institutions but also the 
consumer and labor. 

(g) Business firms are not only encouraged 
but are also forced to give more information to 
the public. Accounting data and operating data 
help the people to realize the position of the 
company, the fairness of its prices and policies, 
and the extent of service rendered. To some 
firms this practice is fairly well established. To 
others the idea is new and not altogether wel- 
come. It is interesting to note that a metropoli- 
tan paper devoted a column in its financial 
section to commenting on the fact that the Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Company of New York, 
for the second consecutive year, published a 
complete list of its investments in booklet form. 

Condensed balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements as customarily sent to the stockholder 
conceal rather than reveal. If the readers be- 
come better informed on these matters, they 
can get better statements. 

I have not attempted to cover all of the 
effects of the recovery program and have not 
delved into the workings of specific codes. I 
shall, however, point out the effect of these 
things on bookkeeping and accounting instruc- 
tion. 

If we retrace our steps, we shall find that 
there is considerable divergence of opinion in 
regard to the bookkeeping and accounting in- 
structional programs. Some people feel that the 





devastating depression will cause a cessation of 
interest in bookkeeping and a dropping of en- 
rollments. The next supposition is that our 
traditional program of teaching bookkeeping and 
accounting will be dropped, and from the dust 
of its remains will emerge a substitute that will 
be some sort of socialized business training. Just 
what is meant by “socialized” is not yet clearly 
determined, for no two people seem to agree on 
its application to bookkeeping. Many teachers, 
however, warn us to sit respectfully and wait 
for the cortege of traditional bookkeeping to pass 
by, and a new program to take its place. If this 
result does happen, it will be because those who 
showed most interest in the subject have stealth- 
ily stabbed it from behind or boldly spread 
poison gas. 

I cannot share the view of those who look so 
gloomily on the future prospects of teaching 
bookkeeping. Those who do share this belief 
err, in my opinion, by assuming that book- 
keeping and accounting will always be taught as 
it was once taught. This is based on a supposi- 
tion that we do not have in the teaching pro- 
fession the vitality and leadership to adapt 
bookkeeping and accounting instruction to new 
conditions. More intensive instruction with con- 
sequent mastery of the principles necessary to 
understand and to apply in a much shorter time, 
should come. This achievement will liberate the 
student so that he can then pursue those book- 
keeping and accounting aspects which will benefit 
him most, but which must be preceded by 
fundamentals. I shall continue in this vein 
after first paralleling the N. R. A. aspects pre- 
viously mentioned. I shall take them up in 
order. 

1. We can reasonably expect an increase in 
the number of small property owners and an 
increase in the amount of their property. This 
means an added interest in and a desire to know 
about increases and decreases in property and 
how these effects are brought about. Transac- 
tions must be clearly related to their effect on 
the owner’s equity. Transactions are not isolated 
happenings. Each is a part of the owner’s future 
welfare. Bookkeeping is the only known subject 
which can make the effect of business transac- 
tions clear. 

2. The recovery program has emphasized a 
reallignment of the source of government rev- 
enues. ‘The previous tax structure has been 
thoroughly examined. Property is being relieved 
of some of the burden it has been carrying. 
Income tax; intangible tax; operating taxes such 
as the tax on gasoline; license taxes; taxes on 
admissions and club dues; taxes on telephone 
conversations and telegrams; taxes on bank 
checks—taxes such as these make it necessary 
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for many persons to keep accounting records 
who never thought much about them before. 
Deductions are allowed in some cases but records 
must be kept to show that the deductions are 
bona fide before they can be allowed. Persons 
with small incomes will be affected as well as 
those with larger returns. The responsibility 
for knowing about his affairs and submitting 
suitable proof of his assets, liabilities, income, 
and expenses is placed upon the taxpayer whether 
large or small. Accounting records and proce- 
dure adapted to personal and to business needs 
is the answer. ‘The need is greater now than 
ever before. 

3. Are prices too high? How can we answer 
this question? Facts are needed for the answer. 
The prices of commodities can be examined only 
in the light of costs. In the new regulation of 
business there is frequent recourse to demands 
for facts in regard to costs of operation. Con- 
sumer organizations and the Consumers’ Council 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
are frequently resorting to a study of costs to 
determine fair prices that are to be charged the 
public. 

4. The Securities Act of 1933 (amended 1934) 
and the Securities Exchange Act (effective July 1, 
1934) exercise control over bond and stock issues 
and securities dealings. Certain small issues and 
the issues of municipalities, banks, states, and 
the federal government are exempt, but all se- 
curity issues of an interstate character are af- 
fected. The registration statement is a very 
thorough listing of accounting information about 
the balance sheet, profit and loss statement, and 
related information necessary to understand the 
position of the security offered. It is imperative 
that citizens understand what can be learned 
about the investments offered them and the pro- 
tection afforded them by the law. That protection 
is possible because of accounting. Since securities 
can be purchased in very small denominations, 
the most humble persons are among the stock- 
holders. Heretofore only the more well-to-do 
could know what they were buying because it 
cost money to secure the service of investigation. 
Now the law requires the issuer to set forth the 
facts and fixes liability. The small investor will 
find that his knowledge of bookkeeping is stand- 
ing ready to serve him, to enable him to interpret 
the registration statement and the prospectus, 
and to use them for his protection. One should 
also note that partners, officers, directors, and 
others in positions of responsibility, since they 
are being held liable, must understand what they 
are guaranteeing. 

5. The common citizen, because of his ex- 
periences during the depression, lost the age- 
long confidence that he has had in bankers. 


6 
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That confidence is now being restored by vigorous 
means. Much of the mystery and some of the 
freedom of banking will be gone. More consid- 
eration is being given to the depositor and in 
turn more will be required of him. He will need 
to know that the services he wants from the 
bank are expenses to the bank and that nothing 
is free. Among other things of an accounting 
nature which touch him directly are the proper 
use of a deposit for checking purposes, savings 
accounts, borrowing on a note and computing 
the interest, discounting notes of others and the 
contingent liability, reconciliation of his cash, the 
proper use of credit. This last point is of in- 
creasing importance. The banks should be used 
fully by the people. The advantage of a good 
credit rating is not always recognized. Paying 
bills on time, submitting good balance sheets 
and profit and loss statements when seeking 
credit, clearing obligations regularly rather than 
renewing, and similar correct practices make good 
bank patrons and good citizens. A person who 
fails to keep proper records is not going to be 
able to use his local bank to advantage. Book- 
keeping and cost analysis are necessary in the 
bank itself and for all those who deal with the 
bank. 

6. I have previously emphasized the fact 
that the profit motive will continue to be the 
dominant factor in our economic system, but it 
cannot continue unrestrained. It is therefore 
necessary to understand how profits arise and 
to distinguish between legitimate profit and un- 
fair profit, both as to source and as to percentage. 
Bookkeeping and accounting show the composi- 
tion of revenues and expenses and the reason- 
ableness of them. The share required for ma- 
terials, the share absorbed by labor, the amount 
needed for legitimate overhead can be made 
known. These things are fundamentals. The 
share remaining for the risk involved, for the 
reward of carrying on, and for investors is 
measurable by standards acceptable to interested 
parties, not the least among whom is the con- 
sumer. Profit from a bookkeeping point of view 
is necessary to continued operation of any 
business. It is just as important an element as 
the goods sold but that profit must be the reward 
for service rendered. It must not arise from 
deception, from selling cheaply made goods at 
high prices, from monopoly advantage, from 
manipulation of securities, from recording ex- 
penses as assets, from fat government contracts 
at pork-barrel figures, from sales to subsidiaries 
at exorbitant rates, from political gifts of public 
resources, from discriminatory rebates, from 
evasion of taxes. 

Bookkeeping records furnish the means of 
protecting legitimate business and determining 


what “profit” in a business and bookkeeping 
sense is. Let me repeat that these records not 
only show the legitimate sources of profit but 
also how much a reasonable return is. The 
complete cycle of business can be budgeted and 
variations of actual from budget shown currently. 
High schools in their bookkeeping course can 
teach the fundamentals of the business budget 
in a practical sense. They can show how every 
element is planned, responsibility fixed, policies 
determined and checked, and performance im- 
proved. The budget justifies legitimate profit 
and shows whether that goal can be reached. 
When a business is courageously budgeted by 
standard methods, it not infrequently happens 
that the results show a loss. The whole pro- 
cedure must be reworked and revenues increased 
or costs decreased. Otherwise, unless an un- 
productive period must be gone through to 
build a productive enterprise, the business must 
be dissolved and such assets as exist salvaged 
for the creditors before these assets are further 
dissipated. 

The budget prevents showing earnings and 
declaring dividends to proprietors when those 
dividends are in reality out of the creditors’ 
equity. These things are done sometimes through 
ignorance but generally intentionally. In either 
case bookkeeping, through true profit determina- 
tion, either prevents the payment or supports 
legal action. 

Budgets are not restricted to the large busi- 
ness. Small enterprises with a less detailed and 
complete set-up should budget their operations 
and have a goal which they strive to reach. 
All those employed by the business, in whatever 
capacity, will be better employees and more in- 
telligently cooperative because of the clear pic- 
ture which bookkeeping has given them of the 
budget, the statements, and the flow of transac- 
tions through the books. 

7. The practice of selling below cost is a 
destructive and indefensible practice under most 
circumstances. Bookkeeping is the only device 
to reveal this vicious practice. The recovery 
program strikes at that system, which either 
sets up unfair competition to legitimate business 
and recoups its losses elsewhere under cover, 
or destroys itself through exhaustion of capital, 
pulling fair business down with it, or both. 
Bookkeeping brings the whole thing to light. 
Many businesses honestly do not know whether 
or not items are being sold below cost because 
they do not know what their costs are. The 
recovery program has emphasized the prime im- 
portance of setting up an accounting structure 
at once for that purpose. Bookkeeping has 
been developed to show the costs of any and 
every type of business. The underlying prin- 





ciples are identical. It is your privilege to teach 
these principles. 


8. There are two types of cooperative effort 
that should be stressed: 


(a) One has to do with cooperation between 
businesses in the same field through furnishing 
bookkeeping data to a trade association or 
similar organization. These data then are con- 
verted to standard figures of experience for com- 
parison and use by the members. To do this 
means adoption of a common bookkeeping 
language. True it is that association effort has 
been put forth for some time but the recovery 
program has given new impetus to that work. 
Much is yet to be done. The high school course 
is the place to make clear the meaning and use of 
common bookkeeping terms so that they will 
be understood and cooperative effort be pro- 
moted. 


(b) The other type of cooperative effort is 
between employees and -employer through a 
better understanding by,‘ all of costs and rev- 
enues, assets, liabilities, and ownership. Diffi- 
culties with employees often arise because the 
employees do not understand the problems the 
business faces; they do not understand the 
costs which absorb the selling price. The em- 
ployees need to know more about the make-up 
of costs and how small increases (to them in- 
significant) result in losses and consequent denial 
of rightful earnings to one or more of the groups 
interested. Experience shows that human nature 
responds when confidence is present and each 
person feels that he will receive just compensa- 
tion. When employees know how things stand 
and know that their efforts will be rewarded 
because their achievements are known and 
definitely add to the share available for all, 
there is an incentive whether the employee 
works alone or under a group bonus plan. If 
the total revenue can be seen as the 100 per 
cent figure and the other items, through net 
profit, as a fair application of the amount to 
the productive process, misunderstandings be- 
tween groups can be greatly reduced. 


g. Business has become less suspicious and 
more cooperative. Groups are exchanging more 
information. The public is being taken into 
confidence. As the public becomes better able 
to read balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments, companies will issue them in more in- 
telligible form. This step can be taken through 
increasing general familiaritv with bookkeeping. 
The public must insist upon the removal of 
mystery from financial statements. It is true 
that a good many statements have been pub- 
lished in the past and some are being published 
now which are meaningful to an experienced 
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accountant and far from meaningful to the 
average person. 


10. Space does not permit the many applica- 
tions of the use of bookkeeping and accounting 
information in making new legislation or legisla- 
tion certain to come in the near future effective. 
Mention might be made of the Municipal Bank- 
ruptcy Act and the Corporate Bankruptcy Act, 
Farm Mortgage Refinancing, Foreclosure, Crop 
Loan and related acts, Railway Labor and Rail- 
way Retirement Act, Home Owners and National 
Housing Acts, Communications Act, Utility leg- 
islation, Tariff and Foreign Trade Zones Act, and 
— not to be overlooked — future social insurance 
legislation, which is sure to come in some of its 
many ramifications (unemployment, temporary 
sickness, permanent invalidity, old age, widow- 
hood, maternity, etc.). 


In teaching bookkeeping and accounting in 
relation to its future use in our economic order, 
it is therefore necessary to present a study of 
personal records, business budgets, government 
expenditures, taxes, analyses of statements, and 
understanding of property and property rights. 
This must be interpreted from the practical 
applied accounting viewpoint. I do not mean 
junior business training (although I believe that 
subject in itself is good); I mean a general book- 
keeping course. The fundamentals of the course 
must be learned in a shorter time. We should 
then delve into the far-reaching applications of 
bookkeeping. The fundamentals of bookkeeping 
will not change, but we must utilize our time 
in bookkeeping instruction by broadening appli- 
cations, broadening the values. In that way 
the course will have a greater social significance 
and usefulness. If it is taught properly, it should 
also have a greater vocational usefulness. 


The student should learn how bookkeeping 
and accounting knowledge is used not only by 
the bookkeeper, the accountant, and the auditor, 
but also by the business man, the councilman, 
the club member, the school board member, the 
hospital official, the church trustee, and anyone 
engaged in community service or professional 
service. The professional man must have a 
working understanding of his revenue and ex- 
pense. So also must the farmer, the consumer, 
and the investor. We cannot escape the fact that 
some knowledge of bookkeeping and accounting 
is needed to interpret newspapers, magazine ar- 
ticles, and many current events. A greater re- 


sponsibility, of course, is placed on the teacher. 
We should all work unceasingly to make it 
possible for the great and the small alike to 
utilize fully the indispensable everyday tool — 
bookkeeping. 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Will the Commercial Department 


Keep Social-Business Subjects In It? 


“No blame can be placed upon academic teachers 
for seizing an opportunity which will insure them 
jobs. But much blame must rest upon commercial 
teachers for overlooking the consequences of a 


continued drifting away 


R. G. 


of commercial subjects.’ 


by 
Walters 


Director of Teacher Training 
and Personnel Officer 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Is THE high school com- 
mercial department of the future 
to be limited to bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and office practice? Is 
it to lose some of the subjects 
which are traditionally thought of 
as commercial subjects, as well as 
those whose status is still un- 
certain? 

We may well ponder over 
these. questions, for there is a 
growing tendency to assign com- 
mercial subjects to teachers who 
are not connected with the com- 
mercial department. This is 
particularly true of economics, 
general business, commercial law, and commercial 
geography, all of which are frequently taught by 
members of the social science faculty. But the 
social-commercial subjects are not the only ones 
which are being taken from the commercial de- 
partment, for we find that in many schools busi- 
ness English is under the control of the regular 
English department; business arithmetic is 
handled by members of the mathematics faculty; 
and salesmanship, advertising, and retailing are 
taught by special teachers who are not officially 
listed as commercial teachers. There is even a 
possibility that typewriting, which is being advo- 
cated as a general subject to be required of all 
high school students, may lose its place as a com- 
mercial subject. 

Another question naturally arises: What is 
responsible for this improverishing of the com- 
mercial department? As a matter of fact, there 
are a number of causes. In the first place, many 





educators, including commercial 
teachers themselves, have a wrong 
concept of the fundamental nature 
of the commercial subjects. They 
seem to think that some commer- 
cial subjects are closely related 
to certain academic studies, and 
that others are entirely distinct 
from and unrelated to any other 
subjects. In reality, every com- 
mercial subject is a branch 
of some academic subject or of 
some manual art. Thus book- 
keeping and business arithmetic 
are branches of mathematics ap- 
plied to business; in fact, double- 
entry bookkeeping was, for over a century after 
its invention, taught as a branch of mathematics. 
Business English and shorthand are branches of 
English; commercial geography, commercial law, 
economics, salesmanship, and general business are 
social subjects; and penmanship, office practice, 
and typewriting are manual arts. 

It is occasionally argued that since business 
arithmetic is a branch of mathematics it should 
be taught by the mathematics department; since 
business English is a branch of English, it should 
be taught by the English department; and since 
commercial geography, commercial law, eco- 
nomics, and general business are social subjects, 
they should be taught by the social science de- 
partment. If this reasoning is sound, we should 
carry it to a logical conclusion and assign book- 
keeping, which is also a branch of mathematics, to 
the mathematics department; assign salesman- 
ship and retailing, which are social subjects, to 








the social science department; and assign short- 
hand, which is a branch of English, to the Eng- 
lish department. The result would, of course, 
be the complete elimination of the commercial 
department. 


Now let us turn to a second cause—the 
assigning of commercial subjects to academic 
teachers because members of the commercial 
faculty are unprepared to teach a sufficiently 
wide range of subjects. This state of affairs, 
which is one of the outstanding causes for the 
loss of subjects by the commercial department, 
may in turn be traced to the narrow commercial 
teacher-training curricula set up by some insti- 
tutions. ‘The faulty condition of our present 
system for preparing commercial teachers was 
clearly shown by an investigation made at the 
University of Chicago during the summer of 
1933 by F. H. Sumrall of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. This investiga- 
tion covered thirty-five outstanding commercial 
teacher-training institutions and was based on the 
latest catalogs of these institutions. His report 
showed that the following percentages of teacher- 


training institutions require all prospective 

commercial teachers to study the subjects named: 
6s aie saa cedar 100% 
Cree: 
(0 80 
Commercial law............ 80 
a icuin kn ain in 60 71 
Commercial geography...... 54 
Business English............ 48 
Salesmanship............... 34 
Business organization....... 25 
Business administration..... 8 
General business............ 2 


It will be noticed from the foregoing figures 
that accounting is the only commercial subject 
required in 100% of the institutions investigated, 
that less than three-quarters of these institutions 
require economics, and that less than half require 
their prospective commercial teachers to study 
business English, salesmanship, and business 
organization. Imagine a teacher of business 
subjects who knows nothing of economic laws 
and who is unfamiliar with the organization of 
business enterprises in general. Is it any wonder 
that high school commercial departments are 
unable to retain control of the commercial 
subjects? 

There seems to be particular difficulty in 
finding a sufficient number of commercial 
teachers who can teach salesmanship, advertising, 
and retailing. On the one hand we see from 
Sumrall’s investigation that a comparatively 
small number of teacher-training institutions are 
preparing their graduates to teach these subjects. 
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On the other hand, an astonishing number of 
schools are introducing salesmanship and related 
courses each year. ‘The consequence is that 
school administrators are frequently forced to 
employ graduates of business administration 
courses, who have had no special preparation for 
teaching, or to employ people who in many 
cases have had little or no college education but 
who have been successful in sales work. Such 
teachers feel they have little in common with 
the regular commercial teachers, and very 
frequently they are not considered as members of 
the commercial faculty. Worse still, as a result 
of the selling courses not being taught by regular 
commercial teachers, we find a few schools which 
are offering special “merchandising” curricula, 
which are not listed as commercial curricula. 
The absurdity of the situation is apparent when 
we remember that selling is the heart of all 
business. 

A third cause for the assigning of commercial 
subjects to noncommercial teachers may be 
found in the growing practice of requiring all 
high school students to study one or more of the 
commercial subjects. General business, for 
example, is sometimes taught as a tryout subject 
for all beginning students. This is a very com- 
mendable plan, and only praise could be given it 
if general business were left in the commercial 
department; but because it is required of aca- 
demic as well as of commercial students, it is 
frequently looked upon as a general subject and 
is assigned to an academic teacher. It would be 
as logical to take general science from the science 
department merely because it is required of all 
high school students. We should not judge the 
nature of a subject by the students who study it 
but by the content of the subject itself. 

The argument that general business need not 
be taught by a commercial teacher, if it is re- 
quired of all high school students, may even- 
tually be applied to typewriting. Unquestion- 
ably, the ability to typewrite is a desirable ac- 
complishment for all high school students, re- 
gardless of their curricula. In fact, at the 
present time, academic students are, in many 
schools, being permitted, if not being urged, to 
elect typewriting because of its value as a per- 
sonal accomplishment. It is especially valuable 
to students who enter college; but girls who 
major in domestic science and boys who learn 
a trade, especially if they go in business for 
themselves, will find it of great practical value. 

Hence, the time may not be far off when 
typewriting will be taught to more noncom- 
mercial than commercial students. When this 
time arrives, we may expect to hear more fre- 
quently the argument which is already advanced 
by some people, that typewriting is no more a 
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commercial subject than is penmanship, and that 
since penmanship has to a large extent been 
removed from the commercial department, 
typewriting should be treated in the same way. 
Those who advocate this plan admit that type- 
writing will be needed in connection with office 
practice and shorthand, but they hold that the 
ability to typewrite should be a prerequisite to 
the study of office practice, shorthand, and 
certain other commercial subjects, just as the 
ability to write with pen and ink is a prerequisite 
to the study of bookkeeping, and that this 
ability need not be obtained in the commercial 
department. 

Finally, there is no question that the com- 
mercial department is losing, or is in danger of 
losing, some of its subjects because other de- 
partments desire them. The present oversupply 
of public school teachers (200,000 according to 
the latest estimates of the N. E. A.) has brought 
about an undesirable competition among teachers, 
not only for jobs but also for subjects. The 
oversupply of teachers is particularly noticeable 
in the high school fields of English and the social 
subjects, and any plan which will increase the 
number of subjects taught in the English and 
social subject departments will naturally in- 
crease the number of teachers needed by those 
departments. Hence, many academic teachers 
welcome the switching of such subjects as general 
business, commercial geography, commercial 
arithmetic, and business English from the com- 
mercial department to various academic depart- 
ments. Conversely, this encroachment upon the 
field of commercial work lessens the need for 
commercial teachers. 

No blame can be placed upon academic 
teachers for seizing an opportunity which will 
insure them jobs. But much blame must rest 
upon commercial teachers for overlooking the 
consequences of a continued drifting away of 
commercial subjects. Until recently there has 
been no great surplus of commercial teachers, but 
in many states during the last few years com- 
mercial teachers have encountered the same 
difficulty in finding work as have teachers of 
other subjects. It is time that commercial 
teachers awaken to the fact that the present 
difficulty in securing jobs is not due entirely to 
the depression, or to the training of too many 
teachers, but it is attributable in part to the 
absorbing of commercial subjects by other de- 
partments. 

So much for the causes; what are the effects 
of the teaching of commercial subjects by aca- 
demic teachers? One effect, a lessening of the 
demand for commercial teachers, has just been 
pointed out. However, this is far less important 
than the inefficient teaching which results from 


a transfer of commercial subjects to other de- 
partments. To teach general business, for 
example, requires a greater appreciation of 
business ideals and a broader knowledge of 
business procedure than is possessed by the 
average teacher of the social subjects. Of 
course, it may be argued that the social science 
teacher can master each day’s lesson as it is 
presented in the general business textbook, but 
if he is to keep the respect of his students he must 
know more about such subjects as filing, office 
appliances, office forms, selling, letter writing, 
and investments than is found in the average 
textbook on general business. If he is to avoid 
difficulty in teaching such topics as purchases 
records, sales records, financial records, and 
personal budgets, all of which are treated in the 
average course in general business, he must 
certainly understand bookkeeping. 

Or suppose a representative of the English 
department teaches the course in business 
English. If such is the case, the instructor will 
probably teach from a wrong viewpoint. The 
teacher of academic English is primarily in- 
terested in “expression.” With him the im- 
portant thing is the writer’s or speaker’s thoughts. 
On the other hand, the teacher of business 
English is primarily interested in “impression.” 
With him, the important thing is the effect upon 
the reader. The teacher of literary English 
desires, above everything else, that the student 
be able to express himself in beautiful language. 
The teacher of business English desires that the 
student be able to influence a reader or listener 
to do something, whether it be to buy an auto- 
mobile, pay a bill, grant credit, or employ the 
student. Indeed, persuasion is the central theme 
in every business letter, every advertisement, and 
every oral sales talk; and yet it is difficult for 
the average teacher of general English to under- 
stand that a letter which is grammatically perfect 
will not necessarily produce business, but that 
it may, if psychologically incorrect, actually drive 
away business. 

Moreover, just as the teacher of general busi- 
ness needs a knowledge of other subjects, such as 
bookkeeping and office practice, if he is to 
present his subject in the most effective manner, 
so the teacher of business English must be 
familiar with typewriting and salesmanship if he 
is to get the best results. He should know 
typewriting because letter forms, which are an 
essential part of business English, are largely a 
matter of typewriting, and he should understand 
salesmanship because sales letters, letters of 
application, and advertising copy—all of which 
are included in a modern course in business 
English—are merely forms of written salesman- 
ship. Nor must we overlook business reports 
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which are also included in business English, and 
the teaching of which almost requires an all- 
round knowledge of business. In fact, the 
teacher of business English who is unacquainted 
with other commercial work, will find himself 
hopelessly lost in attempting to teach some 
phases of his subject. 

On the other hand, it is true that many 
commercial teachers are lamentably weak in 
English; they make frequent mistakes in gram- 
mar; they mispronounce words; and they lack 
the knowledge of English literature which every 
person who has any claim to culture should have. 
The remedy for this condition, however, is not to 
assign business English to the English depart- 
ment, but to insist that a more thorough prepara- 
tion in English be given in our commercial 
teacher-training institutions. 

The handling of commercial arithmetic by a 
member of the mathematics department may 
likewise result in inefficiency in teaching. This 
is partly due to the divergent viewpoints of 
commercial and academic teachers, and partly to 
a lack of knowledge of business procedure by the 
academic teacher. In a vast majority of cases, 
the mathematics teacher has the viewpoint of an 
engineer rather than of a business man. The 
mathematics he studied in college—trigonometry, 
analytical geometry, and calculus—when not 
wholly abstract, was applicable to engineering or 
some other form of science rather than to busi- 
ness. His college instructor in mathematics may 
have studied in an engineering or scientific 
school and most of his fellow students were prob- 
ably engineering or science students. Too often, 
the college mathematics group takes the atti- 
tude that business mathematics is elementary in 
nature and beneath the notice of the general 
mathematician. A high school mathematics 
teacher, educated under such conditions, can have 
but little sympathy for business arithmetic. 

What is even more important, the teacher of 
general mathematics usually lacks a knowledge 
of bookkeeping. But how can anyone who 
knows nothing of bookkeeping teach such topics 
as business ownership, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, profit and loss, or account balances; and 
how can anyone who lacks a knowledge of busi- 
ness procedure teach successfully such topics as 
drafts, trade acceptances, discounts, and banking 
practice? And yet all these topics are included 
in business arithmetic. Too often they are 
neglected, and the emphasis is placed on the 
metric system, involution, evolution, and similar 
topics of primary interest to the scientist. 

So much for the inefficient teaching which 
results in the emasculation of the commercial 
department. Another noticeable effect is the 
lowering of the department in the eyes of stu- 
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dents, academic teachers, and the general public. 
Too often in the minds of these groups, com- 
mercial education is confined to two or three 
clerical subjects which require no great ability 
either to acquire or to teach. The mere fact that 
certain commercial subjects are taught by 
academic teachers implies that the regular 
commercial teachers are too poorly educated to 
teach them. We hear a great deal about “dump- 
ing” poor students in the commercial department. 
Possibly there is some truth in this idea. What 
is more probable, however, is that the com- 
mercial department has been made so unattrac- 
tive that the better and more intelligent type of 
student may hesitate to elect the commercial 
curriculum, preferring to take a general course 
and to elect one or two commercial subjects in 
which he is particularly interested, or else to 
complete an academic curriculum while in high 
school and to attend a private business school 
after graduation. 

And so I return to my original question: Is 
the high school commercial department of the 
future to be limited to bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and office practice? And the answer is: Not if 
commercial teachers are on the alert. The 
arguments are overwhelming in favor of retaining 
all the commercial subjects in the commercial 
department. But arguments are of no avail 
against indifference. 








Bookkeeping in Our Social Order 
(Continued from page 8) 


I believe that opportunities for future in- 
struction in bookkeeping, stepped up to where 
it rightfully belongs, are unlimited. There is no 
excuse, however, for debasing the course to 
make it easier or to make it less technical. 
We should teach it in terms of good pedagogy, 
but in the language of the accountant, for the 
language of the accountant is what Mr. Citizen 
must understand when he reads comments in a 
newspaper or reads a financial statement. We 
therefore have no excuse for changing the termi- 
nology or trying to disguise bookkeeping as 
some other subject. It has always been interest- 
ing; it 1s interesting; and it will be interesting as 
long as we keep in step with the times and give 
the student something that he can use to increase 
his social efficiency and his vocational efficiency. 





WANTED — Notices of Conventions 


Officers of all commercial teachers’ associa- 
tions are requested to send to the editor of 
THE BALANCE SHEET the date and place of 
meetings of each association for this school 
year. 
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Out-of-School Environment in Retail Selling 


by 


Harry M. Bowser 
Head of Commercial Department 
Kittanning High School 
Kittanning, Pa. 


Epucators have begun to appreciate 
the value of bringing the outside environment 
into the classroom. Perhaps no subject lends 
itself more to this social aspect of classroom 
procedure than that of retail salesmanship. The 
more the classroom can be made to resemble a 
store, the more realistic the course will be, and 
the more interesting and profitable to the stu- 
dents. A course in retail salesmanship is as 
much in need of a ‘well-equipped laboratory as a 
course in chemistry or any other science. The 
equipping of such a laboratory requires a little 
initiative and salesmanship on the part of the 
salesmanship teacher. I might mention here 
that I believe many teachers of salesmanship 
would have a much better course if they would 
put a little of their theory into actual practice. 
By that I mean, “Sell your course.” Salesman- 
ship is a relatively new subject, and it needs to 
be sold by the one attempting to teach it. First 
of all, sell it to your school board; second, to 
your students; and third, to the merchants of 
your community. 





If you are experiencing difficulty in placing 
your commercial graduates in positions, it 
should be an easy matter to sell the course to 
your school board. In smaller towns where 
bookkeeping and stenographic positions are 
scarce, there are always positions available for 
well-trained salespeople. This year in our town, 
which has a population of seven thousand in- 
habitants, we worked out with the merchants a 
cooperative plan whereby each merchant was 
asked to turn over to the disposition of the 
commercial department at least one position, 
and sometimes two or more, which were to be 
filled by the members of the salesmanship classes 
one day a week for ten weeks. 

The students were not to receive pay, but 
were merely assigned to the particular store 
for a day as part of their school work. Fifty 
students worked part-time during the period of 
the experiment. Forty of those who worked 
received payment for their services. Those 
who were paid, according to their own reports, 
earned a total of $896.25, or an average of $22.40 











a pupil for the ten weeks during which the 
project was in operation. Half of the fifty 
students were retained by local merchants for 
extra help, while five were given full-time em- 
ployment as a result of their superior work in 
the sales departments. The project was con- 
ducted with the cooperation of thirty-one local 
merchants and seven national concerns. Most 
of the work which the students did was on 
Saturdays, so that they missed comparatively 
few hours of classes and at the same time ex- 
perienced all the problems which face sales- 
people during peak days. In comparison to 
this, we have placed only one bookkeeper and 
one stenographer during the year. 

Naturally it was necessary to sell the course 
to the merchants of this community before 
such an accomplishment could be realized. This 
selling was not done by telephone nor by letter, 
but by calling on each merchant individually 
and giving him a real sales talk on the course 
offered in our school and the plan we wished to 
carry out. The merchants were also invited to 
come to our school to visit some of our classes 
in salesmanship, and many of them did. They 
were surprised to find that such a complete 
course was being offered. 

A project of this character fulfills a two-fold 
purpose. It affords the merchants, members of 
the school board, and other citizens of the com- 
munity an opportunity to ‘see what is being 
done in the way of turning out efficient sales- 
people. At the same time, it provides the sales- 
manship students with real training in the only 
genuine laboratory that could be set up for a 
salesmanship class. The project has worked 
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to the mutual benefit of both the students and 
the merchants. The students were enthusiastic 
because of the opportunities offered for actual 
selling experience, and, in the majority of cases, 
the merchants have been delighted with the 
type of work done by the student salesmen. 
Not only were the majority of the Kittanning 
merchants interested in the cooperative develop- 
ment, but also from many out-lying districts, 
from which the students commute to school, 
storekeepers have offered their stores in order 
that the students may secure their training in 
their own community. 

To sell the course to the students is a matter 
merely of making it interesting and practical. 
Nothing will sell the course to the students 
more quickly than creating a store atmosphere 
in the classroom. This can be done at very 
little cost because of the willingness of both 
local merchants and nationab concerns to pro- 
vide some of their merchandise for classroom 
use. As the picture accompanying this article 
indicates, such a venture requires very little 
space. The first year I taught salesmanship, 
I was very much handicapped for space. The 
students gathered together all the window dis- 
plays and advertisements they could find, 
pasted the advertisements on the walls, and 
built the displays in every nook and corner of 
the room. When we got into the study of demon- 
strations and brought washing machines, radios, 
refrigerators, electric sweepers, and many other 
articles into the classroom through pure gen- 
erosity on the part of local merchants, we had 
virtually changed our classroom into a store- 
room. Each year the students and I have added 
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Gault’s Market News 


Kittanning’s Dependable Store 





Phone 296 or 298 


S. Jefferson St. Wednesday, April 18, 1934 





The accompanying il- 
lustration shows a 
portion of one of the 
newspaper advertise- 


ments that was pub- 


The stud of the Ki 


SECOND ANNUAL K.H S. SALESMANSHIP CLASS 


Students’ Day 


TOMORROW, THURSDAY - -9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 





lished while the stu- 
dents were working 
in Gault’s store. 


expecting you. 
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ing High School are going to put their 
theories into practice tomorrow, Thursday, April 19, 1934. All de- 
partments of the store will be in charge of the K. H. S. students. We 
extend a cordial invitation to everyone to visit our store Thursday— 
and this invitation is not necessary for we do want to see the “general 
manager,” “department heads” and their corps of assistants conduct 
the store program for the entire day. Come—the boys and girls are 


Demonstrations By Students 
The Heinz Soups 


to be demonstrated are of a 
great of 








Bordon’s Cheese 

A mild-flavored cheese that’s 

a very popular for sandwiches. 
SPECIAL 

Spread “aon Cocktail 
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Betty Crocker delicious 
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to our model store until it has grown to the 


size shown in this picture. Many small cartons 
and display packages have been obtained from 
national concerns. 

I make it my business to become acquainted 
with as many salesmen of nationally advertised 
products as possible. You will note that one of 
the students in the picture is giving a Heinz 
soup demonstration. For as long as two weeks 
at a time, several times during the year, the 
local Heinz representative lends us his com- 
plete demonstration outfit, together with as 
many actual products as we can use. Every 
girl in the class is called upon to give an extempo- 
raneous demonstration to student prospects. 
Several of the girls have given prearranged 
sales talks, which were prepared with the help 
of the Heinz representative. However, I am 
not very much in favor of the prearranged 
sales talks, having had much better success 
with the extemporaneous talks because they are 
not so artificial. In previous years, I have 
always followed the practice of assigning sales- 
men and their prospects in advance. The sales- 
man and the prospect would get together be- 
forehand and would know exactly what each 
other was going to say. Many times the pros- 
pect would forget his lines, say the wrong thing, 
and the salesman would be stopped or even 
go so far as to tell the prospect that he had 
said the wrong thing. In some cases the sales- 
man would give the wrong cue, and the prospect 
would then be stumped. Naturally, this does 
not provide a real selling situation. 

What we want to do is to train our sales- 
people to be able to meet any situation that 
might arise, and I do not see how we can do 
this with the method of assigning salespeople 
and their prospects in advance. Several times 
a year, the local Boscul Coffee representative 
also provided us with his complete demonstra- 
tion outfit. We have also received merchandise 
and demonstration outfits from the National 
Biscuit and Sunshine representatives. I might 
also mention here that because of these con- 
tacts, the Heinz Company, Boscul Company, 
and National Biscuit Company have used 
many students as extra demonstrators. Some 
of these students will undoubtedly be placed 
in full-time positions with these companies as 
openings are made available. 

This year we have added a wrapping counter 
to our classroom store. It is equipped with a 
twenty-four inch roll of wrapping paper, twine, 
and gummed tape. This counter was built by 
the manual training department and would fit 
into any ordinary classroom. The counter is 8 
feet long and 28 inches wide. The wrapping 
counter has added a great deal to our store 
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and at the same time has made it possible to 
teach package wrapping in a most convenient 
manner. It is one of the most interesting pro- 
jects of the course. It is very important to 
have properly wrapped packages because a 
salesman who can wrap a package neatly and 
quickly is not only giving service to the cus- 
tomer, but also serves more customers, thereby 
increasing his sales volume. 

Perhaps there is nothing so irritating and 
embarrassing to a customer as to have a package 
come open and have part of its contents fall 
into the street. Sometimes packages even come 
open before the customer has left the store 
where the purchase was made. To know how 
to wrap a package is an art, that can be mastered 
by the average student in a comparatively short 
time. There is a “trick,” for instance, in being 
able to gauge the proper amount of paper to 
tear off for the article; this can be taught with 
the use of a roll of paper in a holder. There is 
also a knack in handling the cord; that is, to 
get it around the package quickly and neatly. 
Package wrapping to some people may seem 
like a small item in selling, but I have seen 
many new clerks embarrassed in the presence 
of their employers and customers because they 
were unable to get a package properly wrapped. 
In many cases such a condition is responsible 
for the discharge of the clerks. My reasons for 
placing so much emphasis on package wrapping 
in my selling course is two-fold: first, while 
calling around at the various stores where my 
students were doing part-time work, I observed 
that most of them were experiencing consider- 
able difficulty in getting articles wrapped. 
Second, I have had so many similar situations 
of my own during my early training in retail 
stores that I can appreciate its importance. 

The package wrapping project is started by 
having a clerk from one of the local stores visit 
the class and give a demonstration on how to 
wrap several articles. This year we had a girl 
from a grocery store wrap a loaf of long bread, 
a loaf of round bread, and a piece of cheese 
cut to a point. These are difficult articles for 
the average clerk to wrap. After the salesclerk’s 
demonstration, each of the students in the class 
was called upon to wrap these three articles. 
For several days we practiced on other articles 
including lamp shades, kitchen utensils, coat 
hangers, and large articles of clothing. Several 
days were also spent learning how to wrap a 
group of articles of various sizes in the same 
package. Some of the part-time students ex- 
perienced difficulty in wrapping Easter baskets 
before Easter. They were invited to bring some 
of them into the classroom for practice. In 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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The Initial Paiiee in Introducing 
the Fundamental Principles of Bookkeeping 


by 


J. E. Swift, Jr. 
Principal of Draughon's Business College 
Houston, Texas 


In the beginning let us assume that we 
understand the essential purpose of bookkeeping. 
There are many reasons why double-entry 
bookkeeping is installed in practically every 
business concern of today. I will outline briefly 
several reasons for the double-entry system: 

1. The need of a systematic record of prac- 
tically every business transaction. 


. A uniform system of recording every 
transaction in order to arrive at correct 
conclusions and facts. 


. Efficiency in recording these material ex- 
changes of business values whether they 
are tangible or intangible. 


. To enable the average bookkeeper to 
correctly interpret the recordings of each 
business transaction. 


. Correct information needed for income tax 
purposes. 


. Proof of the numerous recordings of ex- 
changes in values. 


. To correctly state the monetary values of 
assets, liabilities, proprietorship, and nom- 
inal accounts. 


. For the purpose of ascertaining the net 
profit or net loss in conducting a business. 


. And many other reasons obvious to one 
who is skilled in the profession of ac- 
countancy. 


Bookkeeping may be introduced to the be- 
ginner by the balance sheet approach, account 
method, journal method, and other sundry 
methods. I have found from studying and 
analyzing the introductions to bookkeeping by 
numerous authors well versed in that subject 
that their opinions differ in many details. Let 
me say right here, in my opinion the approaches 
advanced by different authors and instructors 
are excellent from their points of view. 


In coming in contact with students and 
bookkeepers out in the business world, they 
seem to know very little as to the reasons for 
debiting or crediting an account. They more or 
less record the transactions either from memory, 
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or because they are told to record them a certain 
way without having the main points stressed as 
to why each transaction affects the accounting 
equation upon which bookkeeping is based. 


Let us assume that the student understands 
the terms: assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. 
See that the student understands why cash, 
accounts receivable, merchandise, and equipment 
are classified under the group called assets; 
and amounts owed to creditors, and the amount 
owed to the proprietor for his investment are 
called initial proprietorship. For example, place 
the equation on the blackboard: 

Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship 
Assume that the total of the assets amounts to 
$1,000; the total of the liabilities amounts to 
$500; and the proprietorship amounts to $500. 
From this try to impress upon the student’s 
mind that if the business owns the assets to the 
amount of $1,000, owes to the various creditors 
to the amount of $500, and owes to the pro- 
prietor for his investment $500, therefore, the 
business owns $1,000 of exchange values and 
owes $500 to the creditors and $500 to the pro- 
prietor. Then we have the equation which is in 
balance: 


Values Owned Values Owed 
$1,000 = $1,000 


The student can see that on the left-hand 
side of the equality sign there is $1,000 and on 
the right-hand side $1,000, the sum of the 
liabilities and proprietorship. Get the student to 
see the equation from the viewpoint of the 
business: 

Business 
Owns =Owes 
Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship 
$1,000 = $500 $500 


From this point, explain that the proprietor 
invested $500 cash into the business, and after 
this investment of his, we see that the business 
owns the asset cash and owes $500 to the pro- 
prietor for his investment. Now we have the 
equation: 
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Business 


Owes 
Assets $500 =Proprietorship $500 


Assume that the owner purchases the asset 
merchandise in order to do business, and he 
decides to purchase from Doe, a creditor, on 
thirty days’ time. We can see that our assets in- 
crease from $500 to $1,000, our liabilities come 
into existence for the first time because the 


Owns 


common business transactions and attempt to 

show how the scale of accounts is kept in balance: 

(a) Investment of $500 cash by the owner or 
proprietor. 

(b) Purchase of $500 worth of merchandise 

from Doe, a creditor, on time or credit. 

(c) Purchase of $1,000 worth of equipment 

from King, a creditor, on time or credit. 

(d) Sale of $400 of merchandise for $600 to 




















business owes Doe, a creditor, for the mer- Jones, a customer, on time. (Notice: 
chandise purchased. The proprietorship remains Three accounts are affected.) 
the same value because he has made no profit (e) Paid $50 cash for rent expense. 
(FIRST METHOD) 
Business Owns be Business Owes to 
Assets % Liabilities and Proprietorship 
(a) Cash 500+ (a) 500+ 
(b) Merchandise 500+ (b) Doe 500+ 
(c) Equipment 1000 + (c) King 1000 + 
(d) Jones 600 + (d) 200+ 
(d) Merchandise 400 — . 
(e) Cash 50— (e) 5o— 
Total Increases 2600 + Total Increases 700 + 
Total Decreases 450— Total Decreases 50— 
Total Assets 2150+ Total Liabilities 


1500+ T. P. 650+ 
or 

$2150 =$1500+$650 

$2150=$2150 








or loss on this transaction; neither has he with- 
drawn a portion of the assets nor has he added 
any additional asset or investment to the busi- 
ness. 

The student should be able to grasp the 
idea that every business transaction affects the 
equation so that it remains in balance. Each 
transaction is recorded in two or more accounts. 
The assets increased on the left-hand side of 
the equality sign and the liabilities increased on 
the right-hand side, thereby making: Assets = 
Liabilities + Proprietorship. 

Let them keep this one thought at all times: 
When you have a business transaction to record, 
ask yourself, “What two or more accounts are 
affected by this particular transaction?” and 
“Why do I wish to keep a record of these two or 
more accounts?” Next analyze and see which 
group of accounts is increased or decreased or 
whether one group increases and decreases by 
the same value. I mean by the term “group,” 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. Keep a 
mental picture of the equation in balance and 
think of it as a large scale with assets on the 
left side, liabilities and proprietorship on the 
right side. For an example, I will outline a few 


The student must understand how to analyze 
a transaction and then apply the scale test. In 
testing the accounts affected in the scale he can 
see plainly that the scale will always remain 
in balance when the double-entry system is 
used, and proof may be obtained by the equation 
or scale approach. 

Isn’t it true that if the proprietor owns 
assets to the amount of $2,150 and owes to 
outside creditors, $1,500, he wouldn’t have but 
$650 left, if he were to pay off his obligations to 
the creditors, out of his assets? It is true that the 
proprietor owns the assets, but not so in this 
case. That is to say, he doesn’t own 100 per 
cent of the assets because the creditors have 
an equity in the assets of the business to the 
amount of $1,500. 

You can readily see that a business of any 
size would have to install a system better adapted 
for the recording of business transactions if the 
volume of business was of any multitude. 

Suppose you were asked how much cash 
you received during the day. Referring to the 
illustration of the scale equation, you would look 
in the asset group and add all of the cash plus 
signs. To find the amount of cash paid out, 
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you would add the cash minus signs. To find the 
cash on hand at the end of the day, you would 
find the difference between the sum of the cash 
plus signs and the sum of the cash minus signs. 
This rule would apply to any asset, liability, 
and the increase or decrease of the proprietor’s 
account, called proprietorship. In fact, a busi- 
ness could keep a record of every business trans- 
action in.that type of arrangement of accounts. 
Suppose the volume of business increased from 
several cash transactions, purchases, and sales 
a day to several hundred or even more a day. 
The process of finding the total increases, de- 
creases, and a balance of each account would 
involve a great dea! of labor, and the chances 
of making an error would be greater. 


From this point, it is necessary to approach the 
uniform system of ““T” accounts in a slow manner. 
First, the owner would like to know the balance 
of each asset, values owned by him; the balance 
of each liability account, values owed by him 
to outside parties; and the balance of his pro- 
prietorship account, lris equity in the business. 
In order for the bookkeeper to be in readiness 
to furnish the proprietor with the desired in- 
formation, it is necessary to have a system of 
accounts or records that will readily reveal to 
the bookkeeper at a glance the necessary in- 
formation desired. 


I will attempt to introduce the “T” account 
method in simple stages. It doesn’t take a 
great deal of common intelligence to see that 
the bookkeeper could record the increases (plus 
signs) of each asset on one side of a page and 
record the decreases of each asset on the opposite 
side of the page, as: 


(Values Owned) 











(Plus) ASSETS (Minus) 

Cash 500+] Merchandise 400 — 

Merchandise 500+] Cash 50— 

Equipment 1000+ 

Jones 600+ 

Total Increases 2600+] Total Decreases 450— 
Therefore: 


Assets 2600+ (Increases) 
Assets 450— (Decreases) 


Balance of assets 2150+ 


A record of the liabilities and proprietorship 
will be conducted in the same manner with one 
exception (this is important). That is when 
liabilities and proprietorship increase, the in- 
creases are recorded on the right side of the page 
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and the decreases are recorded on the left side, 
just the opposite from recording assets. The 
reason for this uniform rule is to secure proof 
of the numerous recordings by the bookkeeper. 
It is customary in actual business to have each 
account on a separate page. 

Following are three “T” accounts: one for 
all of the assets, one for all of the liabilities, and 
one for the proprietorship in order to show why 
liabilities and proprietorship accounts are re- 
corded on the right side for increases, the op- 
posite from the process of recording increases 
of amounts to the asset group. 


(SECOND METHOD) 














(Increases) ASSETS (Decreases) 
Cash 500 | Merchandise 400 
Merchandise 500 | Cash 50 
Equipment 1000 (450) 
Jones 600 
2600 
Balance (2150) 
(Decreases) LIABILITIES (Increases) 
Doe 500 
1000 
(1500) 
(Decreases) PROPRIETORSHIP (Increases) 
50 500 
200 
700 
Balance (650) 





You can see that by recording the increases 
in liabilities and proprietorship on the opposite 
side from assets, we can prove by the addition of 
the plus balances (not plus totals) that the plus 
balancevof assets, $2,150, equals the sum of the 
plus balance of the liability group, $1,500, and 
the proprietorship plus balance of $650. Stated 
in an equation form we have: 


Assets $2,150=Liab. $1,500+Prop. $650 


If we had recorded the increases of all three 
groups on the left or right side, we would have 
had all three balances on one side of the page 
and no balances on the opposite side, thereby, 
we could not prove our work very accurately. 
To show this, suppose we had recorded the 
increases of all three groups on the left side. 
We would have something like this: 
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(Using only the plus balances) 


(+) ASSETS (-) 


(+) LIABILITIES (-) 


(+) PROPRIETORSHIP (—) 








2150 
| 
| 


If we were to take a proof of this, we would 
have a plus balance of $4,300 and no other 
balance to offset this to prove that it was posted 
accurately. 

We do not need any secondary evidence to 
state truthfully that when an asset of any type 
increases, we show or rather write the increase 
on the left side of the Asset “T” account; and 
when a liability and the proprietorship increases, 
we record the increase on the right side of their 
respective “7” Accounts (the opposite from 
assets). It isn’t beyond the bounds of average 
reasoning to see why the second and third groups 
are recorded on the opposite side. Why? So we 
may make a proof sheet (a trial balance) from 
the record that contains a summary of increases 
and decreases of assets, liabilities, and pro- 
prietorship. 

At this point, I think it is advisable to in- 
troduce “debits” and “credits.” If one will 
substitute the term debit for the word left and 
the term credit for the word right, he can see 
that instead of saying, “We record increases 
in Assets on the left side of the Asset ‘T’ ac- 
count and increases in Liabilities and Pro- 
prietorship on the right side of the “T’ account,” 
say, “We debit Assets and credit Liabilities and 
Proprietorship for increases.” The rule for de- 
creases is the opposite for the three groups. 
Therefore, we have the following rule to re- 
member: 


ASSETS (Values Owned) 
To add to 


To decrease 


1500 





Debit (Left) 
Credit (Right) 


LIABILITIES AND PROPRIETORSHIP 
(Values owed) 


To add to 
To decrease 





Credit (Right) 
Debit (Left) 


The second method has a few advantages 
over the first method. For example, we have a 
“T” account with every asset recorded in it, 
and we notice that all of the increases are re- 
corded on the left or debit side and all of the 
decreases are recorded on the right or credit 
side of the Asset ““T”’ account. 


Suppose the proprietor should ask what the 
cash balance is. One would look in the Asset 
“T” account in the second method and say 
that $500 cash was received and $50 was paid 
out; therefore, the balance would be $450. This 


650 


could easily be accomplished if there were only 
cash transactions, but suppose in this Asset “T”’ 
account we had recorded one hundred or more, 
then one could see that it would be necessary 
to pick out and add all of the cash increases 
and decreases from the debit and credit‘sides, 
respectively, and take a balance by subtracting 
the total of the credits (decreases) from the 
total of the debits (increases). 

If one understands why increases in liabilities 
and proprietorship are recorded on the credit 
side (right) of their respective “T” accounts, 
their comprehension of the third and final 
method will develop logically. 

Isn’t it true that a business transaction is an 
exchange of values? A sale for cash or on time, 
a purchase of goods for cash or on credit, an 
investment or withdrawal of an asset by the 
proprietor, cash paid out for expenses, are 
classified as business transactions. 

If one can see that the second method ih- 
troduces three “‘T” accounts, one for each group, 
in order that when a transaction occurs the 
bookkeeper may record the exchange of values 
in the “T” accounts affected. A “T” account 
is a simple method in which the bookkeeper 
records and shows the increases and decreases 
of each group. He has four rules to apply when 
recording a transaction. He must know these 
rules by memory and must learn why. 

It is better to divide the “T” account for 
all of the assets into individual or single “T” 
accounts. By doing so, we may show the effect 
of the particular increases and decreases that 
occur in each asset. The same reason applies to 
liabilities and proprietorship groups. For example: 














ASSETS 
Increases Decreases 
(Debit) CASH (Credit) 
a 500 e 50 
(Dr.) MERCHANDISE (Cr.) 
b 500 | d 400 
(Dr.) EQUIPMENT (Cr.) 
c¢ 1000 | 
(Dr.) JONES (Cr.) 
d 600 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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Commercial Education at the Crossroads 


by 

Elmer W. Plaskett 
Sacramento High School 
Sacramento, California 





THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


As citizens of the United States of 
America we are participating in a social and 
economic revolution. We have lived through the 
decline and passing of an old order of living. We 
are actively engaged in the building of a new 
social and economic order. True, we have our 
die-hards who look with longing eyes and fond 
memories upon the old regime, but every revo- 
lution has had its share of tough minds with which 
it had to contend. The popular name given to 
the present revolution, the “New Deal,” is one 
which makes for good publicity, yet it is a term 
that marks, for this nation, new practices in eco- 
nomics and sociology. The idea behind the pres- 
ent revolution is not in itself a new one. 


In spite of the resistance of entrenched and 
predatory institutions, many changes have taken 
place in our economic and social life. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the abolition of child labor, 
the introduction of codes in industry to eliminate 
unfair competition, the governmental regulation 
of industry with its accompanying threat of active 
intervention and even price fixing, and the pro- 
tection offered to union labor are epoch-marking 
innovations. Nor can we overlook certain ideas 
which are gaining widespread acceptance. First of 
these is the idea that labor is entitled to a greater 
share of its product than it received as wages, 
either real or money, under the old regime. A 
close second in public consciousness is the idea 
that wealth has certain obligations to society 
which must be fulfilled before it can become the 
private property of any individual. Educational 
theory and practice cannot stand apart from this 
revolution which is involving and engulfing its 
_ personnel. Administrators, teachers and their 
pupils, parents—all are in this revolution, whether 
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we will or not. The condition in which we will 
find ourselves when it is all over will depend upon 
our cooperative efforts here and now. 


THE CRISIS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Public education has always been on the de- 
fensive. At first, the very idea of the education 
of children at public expense had to be justified. 
Then followed struggles to justify nonacademic 
subjects, then vocational training; and more re- 
cently we have had to justify those subjects in- 
tended to prepare our pupils for a better use of 
their leisure time. And of course we have been 
engaged for the last two years in a none too 
successful struggle to retain adequate financial 
support. It is plain to be seen that if this last 
battle is lost we will have to go through the whole 
cycle of justifications again. The fact that we 
must continually use our energies to justify our 
very existence indicates two things. In the first 
place, we have not done a very good job of selling 
ourselves to the millions who have come under 
our influence in the past. In the second place, we 
quite obviously have not made ourselves indis- 
pensable under present conditions. It is too late 
to remedy the first condition. Whatever can be 
done to remedy the second must be done imme- 
diately. A new social order is on the horizon. 


One of our favorite educational shibboleths 
has been that we are training the child “for life 
activities.” But what kind of a training can we 
give our pupils for a social order that is still in 
the making? Educators, not having the gift of 
second sight, are going to have to blunder along 
with everybody else. We’ll make mistakes, and 
of course, we'll have to justify them, just as we’ll 
have to justify any changes in educational theory 
and practice which may turn out successfully. 
Changes in educational theory and practice will 
have to be along two lines. First, they will have 
to be of such a nature that they will be accepted 
as necessities, and thereby relieve us of the strain 
of further justifications. Second, the training 
given our pupils can no longer be dogmatic. It 
will have to be of such a character that the 
products of our schools in the next few years will 
be able to reach rapid adjustments in their social 
and economic lives, regardless of what direction 
the present revolution may take. This much 
seems to be perfectly clear: the trend in general 
secondary education will have to be to the social 
sciences. Regardless of whatever else our pupils 
may choose to be in the years to come, they will 
have to accept the responsibilities of citizenship. 
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THE CRISIS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


During the last year there has been a definite 
trend toward what we might call the “socializa- 
tion” of commercial education in the high school. 
We saw this trend first assert itself in the junior 
high school, where the informative objectives soon 
superseded the vocational objectives. Leaders in 
collegiate education have been contending that 
their collegiate schools of business should be more 
than mere trade schools. They have been feeling 
that their graduates owed something more to 
society than just the ability to accumulate wealth 
for themselves. The vocational aim of commercial 
education has clung to the high school to a greater 
degree and for a longer time, but if we do not 
modify it in favor of a more socialized objective, 
we shall find our work absorbed by the social 
science department. 


‘ocational training is based upon the assump- 
tic that the trainee will be able to put his knowl- 
edge to use on the job. While we admit that the 
present lack of opportunity in the commercial 
field is the result of our economic collapse of 1929, 
there are other factors which must be considered 
in looking toward more jobs in the days of busi- 
ness revival. There are many thousands of ex- 
perienced office workers waiting to return to their 
own, or any other job they can get. There are 
many more thousands of trained but inexperi- 
enced workers who have not had a chance to 
work steadily since the completion of their train- 
ing in the years since 1929. There seems to be 
good reason to believe that the white-collar 
worker is going to be a victim of permanent 
technological unemployment, even after business 
revives. There doesn’t seem to be a valid reason 
why we, in the high school, should continue to 
train our students on a purely vocational basis 
for specific jobs that do not exist. The abolition 
of child labor and the raising of compulsory 
school ages are evidences of the trend to postpone 
the age of entrance into industry. This deferment 
will have its carry-over into commercial pursuits. 


The implications of these statements are per- 
fectly clear. Social-economic objectives will have 
to surplant many of the vocational objectives, 
and socialized subject matter will have to replace 
much of the vocational training. Schools using 
the integrated social science courses have already 
taken the subject of economics away from us, 
and they will have no hesitancy in taking any 
other subject matter from our present curriculum. 
If we grasp our opportunity here and now, we 
can put ourselves on an equal footing with the 
social sciences as trainers of citizens. If we don’t, 
the social science department is going to take 
over this very same information, incorporate it 
in its course of study, and we shall be “out.” 
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THE NEW CURRICULUM 


The keynote to the new curriculum will be 
what we might term “consumer education.” Our 
present core curriculum of shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping, is doomed unless we can revamp it 
to meet the personal needs of our pupils. (Edi- 
tor’s Note: This is being done.) Such specialized 
training as has been given in advanced short- 
hand, transcription, and accounting, must be re- 
placed by general courses. We must bring back 
the subject of economics as the core of our new 
curriculum. To this we can add commercial 
geography, commercial history, commercial law, 
a course in general business knowledge above the 
level of junior business training, and possibly a 
course in business organization. It is not my 
intention, however, to relegate entirely our old 
core curriculum to the scrap heap. One year of 
typing could be offered as a general course open 
to all high school pupils. A second year of 
typing might be advisable as a prevocational 
course. One year of bookkeeping should fulfill the 
two-fold purpose of giving the general pupil a 
background for keeping his personal financial 
records and of acting as prevocational training 
for those who will continue in the study of busi- 
ness pursuits. One year of shorthand as pre- 
vocational training also seems to be advisable. 
Such a curriculum offers the pupil, not training 
for a job, but a fund of general information which 
should aid him very effectively in performing his 
functions as a citizen. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The trend to the socialization of commercial 
education in the high school is accompanied by a 
companion trend (particularly in California) 
toward the transfer of vocational training to the 
next higher school level; that is, the junior college. 
The junior college is being selected rather than 
the regular four-year college, because junior col- 
lege training is open to a greater number of our 
citizens, and because the offering of terminal 
courses is one of the peculiar functions of the 
junior college. The question immediately arises 
as to what is to be done for those who cannot or 
will not attend the junior college. To those who 
do not want to continue their schooling past the 
high school age, we can only point out the advan- 
tages of a more thorough training at a more ma- 
ture student age level. For those who cannot 
continue their schooling because of economic 
conditions we can offer the facilities of part- 
time, continuation, and adult education classes. 
Private business colleges are already offering 
business training on the junior college level. 
There is no reason why public junior colleges 
can not do so successfully. 
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Minimizing the Use of the Bookkeeping Key 


Suggestions for Doing Better Teaching with Less Use of a Kev 


In the teaching of bookkeeping in the second- 
ary schools there seems to be a definite trend 
away from teacher dependence upon the book- 
keeping key. From the standpoint of good 
pedagogy, this is indeed an encouraging sign. 
Too often, in the past, it has been the practice 
of both teacher and student to consult this un- 
failing guide when a “knotty” or unusual problem 
occurred in the text or practice set. 


Let me picture an actual classroom scene 
it was my good fortune to observe. The teacher 
was seated at her desk with the bookkeeping 
key spread open before her, poised and ready for 
any situation that might arise. Approximately 
thirty students were working intently at a 
practice set when suddenly one bright-eyed 
youngster sprang from her desk, raced toward 
the teacher, thrust forward the general journal, 
and asked, “Is this right, Miss Blank?” 


Miss Blank leafed through the key, found 
the printed result of the transaction in question, 
showed it to the student, made a slight comment, 
and calmly waited for the next on-rush. The 
student, returning to her work, set the minds of 
several of her classmates at ease by cautiously 
whispering, “Debit Supplies and credit H. D. 
Smith.” 


Here was a procedure that discouraged the 
deliberate reasoning out process that is so es- 
sential to the well-rounded development of the 
embryo business people we have under our 
guidance. Here was demonstrated an unbusiness- 
like method of handling an important business 
subject. How much better it would have been 
had the teacher given the student a textbook 
reference covering that particular difficulty. 
Thus, by satisfying the “felt need” for infor- 


mation, the value of the text would have been 
multiplied many times. Every professional man 
has his “handbook” and if we teach the student 
to look upon his text as a “‘guide,” we are creating 
a situation similar to that which he shall find 
in actual practice. Of course the teacher stands 
by ready to aid the student in his study and 
interpretation of the subject matter, since her 
position now becomes that of an active super- 
visor in place of an inactive purveyor of informa- 
tion. 


“But,” objects a young teacher, “if we 
permit the students to place their own inter- 
pretations upon the transactions in the practice 
set and if we do not check their results every 
day or two, are we not going to find their work 
at the end of the fiscal period hopelessly jumbled? 
Are we not, for instance, going to find as many 
different trial balances as there are students?” 


To overcome these objections I have pre- 
pared check-up sheets which I give to my classes 
at the end of each two weeks’ work in the set. 
Illustration I shows a sample. The student care- 
fully records the results of his work and makes 
any minor changes necessary at that time. After 
the papers have been corrected, they are returned 
and each student makes a complete audit of 
his set in order to discover the sources of his 
errors. A day or two is allowed for this work 
since it is contended that here is an opportunity 
for real teaching. 


While this plan is not entirely new, it has 
met with such singular success that it is sub- 
mitted with the hope that it will prove valuable 
to those who care to experiment with it and 
learn of its possibilities—William A. Walter, 
Union High School Turtle Creek, Pa. 
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JUNIOR BOOKKEEPING 
(Helm & Stein F. B.O. E. February 14) 


CASH RECEIPTS 



































General Ledger Cr. Cash Proof (Feb. 2) 

Accounts Receivable Cr. Cash Proof (Feb. 7) 

Sales Discount Dr. Cash Proof (Feb. 10) 

Net Cash Dr. Cash Proof (Feb. 14) 

Total Amount of Cash Sales Amount received from Discounted Notes_ 








CASH PAYMENTS 














General Ledger Dr. Net Cash Cr. 
Accounts Payable Dr. How many checks were written by us? 
Purchases Discount Cr. How much of old note paid in cash? 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE LEDGER 












































F. I. Groton Bent & Bush_ 

W. M. Jett & Son M. Wahl & Company 
M. L. Kahn & Co. The Big Store Company. 
Spencer & Spencer. Dow Drug Company. 
Loeb & Lee Hart Jewelry Company. 
Kidd & Russ City Luncheon Club 
Rex A. Porter C. O. D. Sales 

Spiro & Sobel The Central Garage 
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the book 


that has set 


the pace~ 


20! CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


This new book is setting a record in adoptions — more than 1,700 schools adopted 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING during the school year 1933-34. 


With this textbook your students will become “progress conscious.” Subject matter is divided 
into definite blocks that lift students from one level to another. Students can check their progress 
through the gradual and measured increase in syllable intensity and stroke intensity. Timed 
writing practice, a careful check of errors, the error charts, and the corrective drills provide 
definite means of giving remedial instruction. Rapid progress is made possible through the 
early introduction of words, sentences, and paragraphs. Personal typing is emphasized in the 
first semester. 


Available in one-year and two-year volumes. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Training of Teachers for Commercial Education 


A mere teacher drops in at the meeting of 

the Ohio teacher-training group at Colum- 

bus, Ohio, April 28, 1934. He ponders the 

discussion of “‘The Training of Teachers 
for Commercial Education.’’ 


COLLEGE MEN Discuss. The college men who 
took parts in this discussion would certainly claim 
that they were concerned in training the best 
possible teachers for commercial subjects. But 
their discussions turned mostly upon such ques- 
tions as “How much college credit-should be 
given for various subjects?” and “How many 
credits should be required of students before 
they were certificated?” That the correlation 
between college credits and excellence in teaching 
was a positive one was never questioned. 

Do these college heads believe in faculty psy- 
chology? Apparently they do. The discussion 
turned at one point upon the “educational val- 
ues” found in certain subjects. Typewriting and 
shorthand were commended because they were 
difficult; it was asked whether typewriting taught 
‘patience, perseverance, and other virtues.” The 
reply to a suggestion that geometry was open to 
the same criticism as typewriting brought forth 
the question, “Since when does value reside in 
subjects?” 

Should a man or woman who expects to teach 
typewriting in high school be given college credit 
for studying typewriting? Several of those present 
said they thought it should be given; and one 
eminent educational authority said credit would 
be given if college heads could find “a Ph. D. 
word for it.” It was pointed out that typewriting 
is as difficult as woodwork or domestic science; 
and one comment was, “It appears to me that 
there isn’t any more value in a course in English 
composition, as it is often taught, than in a 
course in typewriting.” 


THE TEACHER PONDERS. No mention was 
made of the fact that typewriting is an elementary 
subject. It is probably no more difficult to learn 
than is handwriting; some of its advocates say it 
is much easier to learn, and for that reason should 
be taught to children in the first grades in school. 
But who would think of giving college credit for 
learning to write? 

Eighteen years ago, when most of the pupils 
now in high school were yet unborn, John Dewey 
wrote: “No one doubts, theoretically, the im- 
portance of fostering in school good habits of 


thinking. But apart from the fact that the ac- 
knowledgment is not so great in practice as in 
theory, there is not adequate theoretical recog- 
nition that all which the school can or need do 
for pupils, so far as their minds are concerned 
(that is, leaving out certain specialized muscular 
abilities), is to develop their ability to think. The 
parceling out of instruction among various ends 
such as acquisition of skill (in reading, spelling, 
writing, drawing, reciting); acquiring informa- 
tion (in history and geography) and training of 
thinking is a measure of the ineffective way in 
which we accomplish all three. Thinking which 
is not connected with increase of efficiency in 
action, and with learning more about ourselves 
and the world in which we live, has something 
the matter with it just as thought. And skill 
obtained apart from thinking is not connected 
with any sense of the purposes for which it is to 
be used.””! 

Yet teachers in high schools and colleges still 
approve or condemn subject matter because it is 
difficult or easy — because it does or does not 
develop patience, reasoning, memory, and other 
“faculties” admittedly mythical. And teachers 
of commercial subjects seek to defend typewrit- 
ing because it develops concentration, shorthand 
because it trains the memory, and bookkeeping 
because it affords such good exercise for the rea- 
soning powers! 


How long will it be before we learn to teach 
so as to “increase efficiency in action,” and train 
in a skill so as to impart a “‘sense of the purposes 
for which it is to be used’’? 


How new commercial education is! One of 
the speakers at the conference pointed out that 
the commercial subjects were taken into the high 
school curriculum from the business colleges. 
Then followed a long period of educational indi- 
gestion, marked by much pedagogical colic. The 
commercial subjects were not digested and as- 
similated, but remained a foreign mass in the 
educational commissary. 

This was not all the fault of teachers of other 
subjects. Have you not heard the idea expressed 


(Concluded on page 33) 


1Dewey, John, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), p. 179. 
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Future Office Workers and the New Deal 


J. C. Smeltzer answers an attack on com- 
mercial education. He has given consider- 
able food for thought. 


Too many hogs—kill the pigs; too much 
wheat and cotton—reduce the acreage; but what 
of the “excess” of prospective bookkeepers and 
stenographers? Shall the production of clerical 
workers be placed in the same category with that 
of hogs, wheat, and cotton and be considered 
only from the quantitative angle? 

In a recent issue of the Seattle ‘“‘Post-Intel- 
ligencer,” Dr. Walter V. Bingham, director of 
the Personnel Research Federation of New York 
City, is quoted as decrying the shortage of 
dependable statistics upon which estimates of 
the absorptive capacity of occupations might be 
predicted. Says Dr. Bingham, “The training of 
800,000 high school students to be bookkeepers 
when four-fifths of them will find no opportunity 
to enter this occupation is typical of vocational 
mistakes now being made in American schools.” 

Let us examine this argument on a quantita- 
tive basis just a bit. What about the over- 
production of machinists, carpenters, farmers, 
salesmen, chemists, and civil engineers? What 
about the excess doctors, lawyers, preachers, and 
dentists being turned out by state supported 
schools, colleges, and universities? I wonder if 
“statistics” gathered from a representative bread 
line in any city in this land would disclose any 
more jobless bookkeepers than the jobless repre- 
senting other typical trades and professions—l 
wonder! Is it not just unfortunate for the 
teachers of bookkeeping that Dr. Bingham hit 
upon their subject as the “occupation typical 
of the vocational mistakes now being made in 
American schools?” 

There is overproduction in practically every 
type of endeavor. If we want to examine edu- 
cation from the point of view of overproduction, 
there is overproduction in all types of education. 
The college graduate does not get a job; the 
graduate of the general course in high school does 
not get a job; the graduate of the academic 
course does not get a job. Is this any indication 
that we should stop education, declare a mora- 
torium, and turn all of our children loose on the 
streets? Isn’t it better to keep our boys and 
girls in school? There apparently has been no 
question of the educational value of bookkeep- 
ing. Dr. Bingham merely has attempted to 
measure its use as a vocational subject. I wonder 
what he would find if he attempted to measure 
the use of all other subjects in terms of their 


social or their vocational values. I suspect that 
he would give bookkeeping a high rating if he 
were to do this. 

If bookkeeping contributes to the learning 
process and if students are interested in it, is it not 
a contribution to education? Is it not better for 
students to study bookkeeping than to study some 
subject in which they are not interested? Dr. 
Bingham apparently overlooks the motivation 
that is present in bookkeeping and also overlooks 
the fact that bookkeeping is really an intensive 
and practical application of mathematics and 
business principles. He also overlooks the fact 
that bookkeeping has many general vocational 
values and many other practical values that are 
useful to everyone. 

But perhaps there is a chance we may dis- 
cover some very vital and valuable advantages 
that may accrue to anyone who may be fortunate 
enough to be caught in this terrible “typical” 
blunder of the American schools who still have 
the audacity to teach it. Does “vocational’’ 
mean that the subject, in order to have any value 
to the student, must surely become the profession 
of that student? Is there not a distinction be- 
tween “vocational” and “professional?” If 
700,000 out of 800,000 students studying book- 
keeping can use the knowledge “vocationally,”’ 
it is one of the finest investments this country 
ever made. 

Is Mr. Businessman hiring a bookkeeper? 
How does he know that he is getting value 
received or that his books are being kept ac- 
cording to best practices? Must he forever be 
at the mercy of some hired professional? Is he 
any safer in the hands of one professional than 
in those of another? Does he wish to take out 
insurance? Can he read the balance sheet of the 
company or its operating statements with any 
degree of intelligence? Does a bank’s financial 
statement mean anything to him? Can he even 
keep a respectable set of personal accounts and 
properly keep his check book and prove his 
account with the bank from his bank statement? 

And in this connection, why is there such a 
peaceful unconsciousness on the part of the 
teaching profession—the part that is on the firing 
line and doing the real job, not those who are 
sitting in a soft chair in a quiet office dictating 
his ideas? It is about time we are taking a step 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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In 1919 Woodrow Wilson, then President of these 
United States, uttered a truism. At that time his 
thought was ahead of the day. Today we believe, 
however, we are even closer to the realization of our 
ideals in business life than we were in 1919. The 
statement he made was, “Business is for the com- 
munity, not the community for business.” 


With this sentiment as the theme of a few brief 
comments to be made as an observer of life which is 
involved with many complex business relations for the 
simplest mode of living the ordinary individual may 
desire to pursue, I propose another expression which 
it seems that analysis of present responsibilities of 
those entering business may well recognize. I propose 
that during this reconstruction period, during these 
days of rapid reorganization, hasty remodeling, and 
variously planned programs, we can well afford to 
give thought to the idea expressed in the sentence, 
“Let us make this business of living more an art of 
living.” 

Truly we cannot look at American life without 
recognizing that out of a drab confusion of mechanized 
activities, no comparable amount of joy has come as 
compared with the real happiness that we can predict 
were we to find ourselves enthralled in the grip of 
the real art of living. 


It is true that we shall not be able merely to trade 
an old business era for a new one. We must expect, 
only through education of the proper sort, to be able 
to construct the new business era. The most signifi- 
cant encouragement in this direction is the tendency 
in American life to cooperate more and more. 


There can be but one resistance to the accomplish- 
ment of this new business era—this transformation of 
the business of living to the art of living. That re- 
sistance will be conservatism in American business 
leadership. I am not at all convinced that America is 
conservative. Certainly with the powerful control 
elements, of style, new models, latest practices, the 
joy of up-to-dateness ruling supreme in American life 
and expression, we are not conservative enough to 
adhere to business practices of an older order. 


Probably no one phase of American life stimulates 
more liberalism than does the business phase. In 
this new business era one characteristic will be the 
acceptance of the responsibility by business of getting 
goods to people; not merely offering goods for sale, 
but also helping people find ways to buy what they 
want to have. 


The most important problem of business education 
for the new business era will be that involved in the 
task of developing what I choose to call “fact-minded”’ 
customers. The normal flow of good business should 
always be to those who buy rather than to those who 
are sold. 


Let me briefly report, therefore, certain objectives 
which I conceive to be pertinent purposes that should 
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guide us in the development of the so-called “fact- 
minded” customer: 


a. Development of the power in the individual to 


make analysis of need. 


Development of the power to determine speci- 
fication of goods and services that will satisfy 
already determined needs. 


. Development of the purpose which will in turn 
result in the ability to exercise wise choice in 
the selection of goods. 


. The accomplishment of the purpose of develop- 
ing capacities of critically evaluating service 
elements in life’s business relations. 


. Setting up of the purpose to teach time, place, 
and quality factors in all goods relations. 

The establishment of a purpose in business ed- 
ucation which will teach the importance of style, 
personality, and individuality factors in their 
relationship to the new business. 


. A purpose must be set up in the new business 
education which will deal with new value- 
sensing for the American people and a critical 
study of sale-value versus use-value in con- 
sumer instruction. 


b. 


The new business education will have great re- 
sponsibility in connection with the processes of busi- 
ness in the new era. It must thoroughly develop 
certain qualities as characteristics in those whom it 
prepares for participation in the functioning activities 
or jobs of the business world. 


First and paramount as a purpose in business 
education and business participation must be that 
purpose which absolutely guarantees unswerving integ- 
rity on the part of the candidate for participation in 
business activities. 


A second purpose this new business education must 
stress and emphasize is that involved in the responsi- 
bility sense, which must characterize every participant 
in the new business order. Certainly with oppor- 
tunity and with privilege goes responsibility. 


Third as a purpose in the new business education 
for the oncoming business era must be a body of 
practical skills immediately needed and serviceable to 
the individual possessing them and to the firm em- 
ploying them on production levels, production rates, 
and at business-world accuracy. 


It is my personal judgment that the new business 
era will see every individual involved in a need for 
the new business training as consumer if not as active 
business participant. 


As a basis for sound and safe personal conduct in 
all phases of the new business world, as a basis for 
new socio-economic understanding, business education 
will be imperative. 


I hail the opportunity of the business educator. 
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Suggestions for Classroom Decorations 


1. A collection of old-fashioned typewriters 


and office equipment for a school museum. 


. Have students make posters, adapting 


well-known advertising phrases. 


. Post articles pertaining to commercial 


subjects. These can be clipped from 
magazines or can be typed as projects. 


. Post official report of local bank on the 


bulletin board in the bookkeeping room. 
Post page of jokes, written in shorthand. 


. Write part of the daily assignment in 


shorthand and post it. 


. Post articles from business magazines. 
. Post business letters which have been 


received. 


. Post different high school papers that are 


received in exchange. 


Keep a speed chart posted. It can be 
in the form of a bar graph with the names 
posted alphabetically. 


Change the bulletin board as frequently 
as new material can be found. 


Bits of fact and humor, for instance: 


3,000 strokes without error are 40 words 
per minute. 

2,500 strokes with 5 errors are 30 words 
per minute. 

Any number of strokes with more than 5 
errors is plain foolishness. 


Notices such as the following can be used 
to call attention to the needs of improve- 
ment of individual students: 


Sere Frances Fields 
Eee er Elizabeth Horne 
ee William Troy 
Touch.................-Mary Flanders 


Comment on the little things that poor 
students do well, thus: 

Jimmie Wilson keeps his machine in per- 
fect working order at all times. Stop by 
and see how it shines. 


. Cartoons with timely, connected themes 


relating to class work can be drawn by 
talented students. 


Literature from all typewriter companies 
(regardless of kind of machines used in 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


In the February, 1934, issue of THe BALANCE SHEET, a request was published for suggestions 
for classroom decorations in commercial departments. This request was published in response to 
inquiries of teachers. The following is a tabulation of the various suggestions that have been offered 
by readers of THe BaLaNnceE SHEET. 


class) showing pictures of machines and 
giving brief explanations of them. 

Lists of typing supplies—kinds of ribbons, 
different kinds of type cleaner, carbon 
papers, etc. 


. Post samples of new types of carbon paper 


and other typewriting supplies. 
Catalogues from office equipment houses 
showing different kinds of office furniture, 
filing equipment, etc. 

Bring in different kinds of typewriters to 
the classroom and leave on display. 


Travel literature from railroad companies, 
air lines, chamber of commerce offices, 
travel bureaus—post especially colored 
pictures and seasonal pictures. 


Mount all posted bulletin board material 
on colored construction paper. Be uni- 
form in choice of color—try to make 
color of mountings conform with color 
of central picture. 

Letters from students who have graduated 
and who are using their shorthand or 
typing. 

Information from various schools and 
colleges in regard to entrance require- 
ments—scholarship information. 

Post telephone booklets; Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph blanks, booklets, 
rate books, sample telegrams, etc. 


Remember special holidays by using 
special displays. 
Post advertisements from magazines 


showing such machines as Multigraph, 
Dictaphone, Addressograph, Ditto, and 
Mimeograph. 

Examples of Ditto and Mimeograph work 
done by students in the department. 
Samples of the new color work possible in 
mimeographing. 

Encourage students to bring in any ma- 
terial that they feel is of interest. 


Obtain checks, deposit slips, etc., from 
banks. 


Honor rolls from South-Western Publish- 
ing Company. 
(Concluded on page 33) 





Dr. Wivel Goes To Portales, New Mexico 


President Donald W. 
MacKay of the Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College, 
Portales, New Mexico, has 
announced the appointment 
of Dr. C. B. Wivel of Tempe, 
Arizona, as head of the 
department of commerce for 
the coming academic year. 

Dr. Wivel received his 
Doctor’s degree from the 
University of Arizona in 
May of this year. For the 
past fifteen years he has 
been engaged in educational 
work in Arizona. He had 
charge of the commercial 
departments in the Douglas High School, 
Douglas, Arizona, and the Nogales High School, 
Nogales, Arizona. He formerly had charge of 
the department of commerce in the Arizona State 
Teachers College at Tempe, Arizona. 

For the past eight years he has been principal 
of the Tempe Grammar School in Tempe, Ari- 
zona. During the past summer Dr. Wivel has 





Dr. C. B. Wivel 


been a member of the faculty of the Eastern New - 


Mexico Junior College. 
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Beacom Conference 


On April 27-28 Beacom College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, held a teachers’ conference and educa- 
tional exhibit. This was the fourth annual get- 
together of alumni and teachers in the Wilming- 
ton district. 

One of the most important speakers on the 
program was Dr. John Shilling, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction. He spoke 
on the subject of “The Qualifications of a Good 
Teacher of Commercial Subjects.” Interesting 
features of the program were demonstrations in 
shorthand, typing, teaching corrective typing, 
and skill in handling figures. 


Western New York 


The Western New York Commercial Teachers’ 
Association met in Rochester, New York, on 
Saturday, May 5. Earl F. Wingate of Amherst 
Central High School, Snyder, New York, was 
elected president for the school year, 1934-35. 

Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
Esther C. Neubecker, High School, Niagara Falls; 
secretary-treasurer, Ethel Bearss, West High 
School, Rochester. The convention next year 
will be held in Amherst Central High School, 


Snyder. 








START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT... 


Unit 
Unit 


limit is set. 














These can be completed in spare time during the school year. 


Enroll now for one of the following courses: 


| — Fundamentals of Accounting 

Il — Constructive Accounting 

Unit Ill — Federal Income Tax Accounting 
Unit 1V — Fundamentals of Auditing 

Unit V —C. P. A. Problems 


No time 


For information in regard to cost and procedure, write — 


3 & 


C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
901-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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National Mimeograph Paper Association 


The National Mimeograph Paper Association 
has been formed among schools of the United 
States which are publishing mimeographed school 
papers. This grew out of the interest which was 
shown last year in the Mimeograph work. The 
commerce department of Central Normal College 
published a booklet on “The Mimeographed 
School Paper,” and supplementary booklets were 
sent out to about 250 schools. The booklet is 
being revised this summer with additional infor- 
mation and a summary of the exchange bulletins 
included. 

A very interesting file has been made of all 
papers which were received last year. About 500 
different copies are on file from over 200 different 
schools of 36 different states and Alaska. This 
file will be kept permanently. 

The revised booklet is ready for distribution. 
Plans are being made for an inspirational training 
conference for those interested in Mimeograph 
work. Anyone interested in mimeographed 
school papers should become a member of the 
association. Further information may be secured 
by writing to the commerce department of Cen- 
tral Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 


Mr. Metzger Goes to Temple 


Charles E. Metzger, who 
has been principal of Cen- 
tral High School, Penning- 
ton, New Jersey, for the 
last three years, has been 
appointed principal of the 
University High School, 
Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Metzger obtained 
his education at State 
Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, and New York 
University. He obtained 
his teaching experience in 
the high school at Bernards- 
ville, New Jersey, and in 
Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, 
New Jersey. 

The experience and training of Mr. Metzger 
give him a good background for the tasks he is 
assuming. Besides his teaching experience, he 
has worked as a junior accountant for one and 
one-half years. For nine summers he worked as 
superintendent of cafeterias for the Hudson River 
Day Line. His new position places him in charge 
of the University Day High School, the Evening 
High School, the Summer High School, and the 
Intensive Secretarial Training School. 
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New Commissioner 


J. W. Studebaker, the 
former superintendent of 
schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been appointed 
United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

Mr. Studebaker is cred- 
ited with being one of the 
nation’s most outstanding 
educators. He is a man of 
tremendous vitality. He 
has kept pace with the 
times and is open-minded 
on all problems. Mr. Stude- 
baker has a sympathetic 
attitude toward commercial 
education. Commercial ed- 
ucators are fortunate in having a man of this 
caliber at the head of the educational department 
of the federal government. 





J. W. Studebaker 


Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors 


The fifth annual convention of the National 
Association of Penmanship Teachers and Super- 
visors was held in Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
April 18-20. The theme of the convention was 
“Fitting a Formal Subject into an Informal Pro- 
gram.” The address of welcome was given by 
Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools, In- 
dianapolis. Irving R. Garbutt, director of com- 
mercial education, Cincinnati, Ohio, made the 
response. 

Miss Linda S. Weber, supervisor of hand- 
writing, Gary, Indiana, is the outgoing president. 
The new president is Miss Bertha A. Connor, 
director of handwriting, Boston. The other offi- 
cers are as follows: first vice-president, Ida F. 
Coons, Ft. Wayne, Indiana; second vice-presi- 
dent, G. G. Craig, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamp- 
ton, New York; treasurer, G. C. Greene, Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 
o * . 


Good Work 


Robert S. Brumagim, head of the commercial 
department of the high school of Seneca Falls, 
New York, has had excellent success in contests 
in bookkeeping. His team won the state cham- 
pionship in New York with an average of 95.64 
per cent. One member of the team took second 
place in the individual events. 

Last year one of Mr. Brumagim’s students 
won first place in the state contest and third 
place in the International contest. Two years 
ago one of his students placed fourth highest in 
the state contest. 
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Give your students a vivid 
picture of the changing influences 
in commerce and industry » » 
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Economic Geography 


By Staples and York 


The new second edition has been brought 

entirely up to date from the point of 

view of new developments in commerce 

and industry. It presents a picture of the 

latest changing influences on man's ac- 

tivities and the productiveness of geo- 
graphic regions. 





This new fiction-type textbook will lead your students into an interesting 
study of man’s productive activities. Emphasis is placed on an analysis of 
the causes and effects. The book is divided into three parts: (1) Man 
and His Environment, (2) Products of Commerce and Industry, and (3) 
Regions of Commerce. These may be taught in any sequence or combina- 
tion. You have an unusual opportunity to test the factual study of the 
textbook, an opportunity to develop thoughtful discussion, an oppor- 
tunity to develop further outside study because of the unusual variety of 
problems as follows: (a) text questions, (b) problems and projects, (c) 
topics for further study, and (d) topics for class discussion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Training for Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 26) 


by commercial teachers that only commercial 
teachers should teach commercial geography, 
commercial history, commercial English—that 
if we turn the teaching of these and other so- 
called “commercial subjects” over to teachers of 
social science and English, we have lost some- 
thing that rightfully belongs to us? 

Long ago commercial geography should have 
been absorbed into geography, to vivify and 
make interesting the study of continents and 
countries; commercial history should have been 
absorbed into the history of peoples, to put flesh 
upon the dead bones of wars and kings; and com- 
mercial English should have been absorbed into 
the teaching of the mother tongue, to make the 
study of English the thrilling adventure of learn- 
ing how to use language to secure from others 
what we want. 

Let’s forget about being commercial teachers, 
and become EDUCATORS. Let’s quit teaching 
bookkeeping and such subjects—let’s teach boys 
and girls. Who ever hears of “English education,” 
although the teaching of English is exceedingly 
important? Who hears today of “science educa- 
tion,” although the sciences are important in 
every curriculum? Then why do we hear of com- 
mercial education? Only because we are unassim- 
ilated. Let’s relax, tear down our defences, throw 
away our inferiority complexes, and become use- 
ful educators. 

For boys and girls need to know about busi- 
ness in order to be “efficient in action,” and other 
subjects in the course of study need to be taught 
in relation to business so that the pupils may 
have a “sense of the purposes for which they are 
to be used.”—A. G. Skeeles, North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Future Office Workers 
(Continued from page 27) 


backward from the “razor” at our throats 
instead of being so anxious to crowd forward to 
meet it. As long as we are permitted to teach 
the good old standard commercial subjects in a 
thorough manner to make them worth while, 
there will be a demand from our public to con- 
tinue them. But if we so emasculate these 
subjects too much under the guise of so-called 
socializing, I tremble to think of our status a 
half dozen years hence. 

When dealing with statistics, let us remember 
that “Figures don’t lie, but liars do figure” and 
in the name of simple common sense, let us mix 
a little brains with our figures—/. C. Smeltzer, 
Oakland High School, Oakland, California. 
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Classroom Decorations 
(Continued from page 29) 


32. Samples of pins that can be used as 


awards. 
Samples of certificates that can be ob- 
tained from South-Western Publishing 
Company. 
For National Thrift Week—literature and 
posters on thrift and budgeting from 
National Thrift Committee, Head- 
quarters, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
Literature from American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 22 East goth Street, New York 
City. 
Post interesting decorative material pre- 
pared on the typewriter. 
Posters that are distributed occasionally 
by the Remington Rand Typewriter 
Company and by other distributors and 
manufacturers of office equipment. 

e 
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Mr. Allyn Goes to Kent 


Arden L. Allyn, formerly 
of Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio, received the appoint- 
ment of director of the de- 
partment of commerce, 
Kent State College, Kent, 
Ohio, effective September 1. 

Mr. Allyn for many 
years has been a leader of 
commercial education in 
Ohio and has a wide na- 
tional acquaintance. For 
several years he has been 
active in the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. He served as secretary- 
treasurer for three years, 
vice-president for one year, and is now serving as 
president. He is one of the founders of a magazine 
entitled “The High School Teacher.” 

About two hundred commercial teachers who 
have obtained training under him are now teach- 
ing in Ohio. 

Mr. Allyn obtained his B. A. degree from 
Ohio Wesleyan University and his M. A. degree 
from Ohio State University. He taught in the 
high school at Kenton, Ohio, and later became 
principal. He served as director of commercial 
teacher training at Bliss College for six years. 
For five years he served as director of account- 
ancy and business administration. Mr. Allyn’s 
many friends will be glad to learn of his new 
appointment. 





A.L. Allyn 








Business Field Day 


On Saturday, April 14, the commercial de- 
partment of the high school, Everett, Washing- 
ton, staged a business field day through the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
purpose of the business field day was to stimulate 
interest in the county typewriting contest. 

Many of the important office equipment and 
business machine companies exhibited their 
equipment. The contest started at 10 a. M. and 
was well attended. The concluding feature of the 
day was a “free for all” typewriting contest. 
Miss Lillie Swanson, a local stenographer, won 
first place with a net speed of 75.16 words a 
minute. 
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Dean Noel Goes To Winthrop College 


Thomas W. Noel, the former dean of Georgia 
Tech School of Commerce, has been appointed 
head of the commerce department of Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. His experi- 
ence and training equip him well to handle his 
new job. 

Professor Noel obtained his M. A. degree in 
New York University. He is a certified public 
accountant in Georgia and has taken special 
work in several of the leading universities. 

Professor Noel takes to Winthrop College 
experience that will be valuable. Winthrop Col- 
lege is one of the state’s most important institu- 
tions for secretarial and commercial training. 








Pennsylvania Contest 


The Pennsylvania Commercial Contest, held 
on May 5, 1934, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, was attended by 50 teachers and 165 high 
school students, representing approximately 30 
high schools. During the four years this contest 
has been in progress, the number of schools has 
increased from 13 to 30. 

The schools represented were: Ambler, Ber- 
wick, Bloomsburg, Cass Township (Minersville), 
Coal Township (Shamokin), Collingdale, Dallas, 
Edwardsville, Glen-Nor (Glen Alden), Latrobe, 
Lehighton, Marysville, Mount Carmel, North- 
ampton, Plains Township (Wilkes-Barre), Quak- 
ertown, Schuylkill Haven, Sellersville-Perkasie, 
Slatington, St. Clair, Sunbury, Tyrone, West 
Chester, West Hazelton, William Penn (Harris- 
burg), Williamsport, Windber, Wyoming, Zerbe 
Township (Trevorton), Catasauqua. 

The Commercial Contest was won by the 
Latrobe High School. The successful teams of the 
past were: Berwick High School, 1933; North- 
ampton High School, 1932; Wyoming High 
School, 1931. One contest event was held in each 
of the following subjects: shorthand, bookkeep- 


ing, typewriting, business arithmetic, and busi- 
ness law. 

An innovation at the contest was a general 
assembly of visiting teachers and high school 
students held in the college auditorium at 11 
o’clock for the purpose of showing films treating 
commercial subjects. These films were furnished 
by the State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington, and the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. The films shown were as 
follows: “Correct Shorthand Technique” and 
Teaching Beginners How to Typewrite.” A film 
dealing with farm accounting was entitled “Magic 
In It.” This respite during the middle of the day 
of the contest has proved so popular with both 
contestants and teachers that it is planned to 
continue it next year. 

The Fifth Annual Commercial Contest for 
Pennsylvania high schools will be held May 4, 
1935, following the same rules and regulations. 
Since the number of high schools represented is 
growing rapidly, it may be necessary to limit the 
number of high schools represented, or the num- 
ber of representatives sent from each high school. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 


Professor M. E. 
Studebaker, head 
of the department 
of commerce, Ball 
State Teachers 
College, Muncie, 
Indiana, was 
elected president 
of the Department 
of Business Educa- 
tion of the Na- 
tional Education 
Association at the 
meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on 
July 2-3. Profes- 
sor Studebaker 
served the organization faithfully during the past 
year as its first vice-president. The election to 
the presidency rewarded him for his efforts. 

Other new officers of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education are as follows: first vice-president, 
Dr. Jessie Graham, State Teachers College, San 
Jose, California; second vice-president, Ernest A. 
Zelliot, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
secretary-treasurer, Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
director of commercial education, Newark, New 
Jersey; members of the executive committee: 
Mary Stuart, Roxbury Memorial High School 
for Girls, Roxbury, Massachusetts; Joseph L. 
Kochka, Eastern High School, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; Annie C. Woodward, 
Somerville High School, Somerville, Massachu- 
setts; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; G. F. Cadisch, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman; B. Frank Kyker, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro. 

The theme of the Washington convention was 
“The Place of Business Education in Improving 
Community Life.” 

Cameron Beck, director of the New York 
Stock Exchange Institute, was the speaker at the 
luncheon conference on July 3. In the afternoon 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the University of 
Southern California acted as chairman of the 
conference on the topic, “The Contribution of 
Business Education to Community Needs.” 

A complete report of the addresses will be 
given in the October issue of the “National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly.” The December issue 
will be devoted to bookkeeping; the March issue, 
to office practice; and the May issue, to advanced 
business training subjects. The “National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly” will be enlarged under 
the editorship of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New 
York University. 





M. E. Studebaker 


Tri-State Meeting 


L. W. Korona 
of Taylor Allder- 
dice High School, 
Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, was 
elected president 
of the Tri-State 
Commercial Edu- 
cation Association 
at the meeting in 
Pittsburgh on 
April 21. 

The Tri-State 
Commercial Edu- 
cation Association 
includes Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. The spring meeting was particu- 
larly successful. More than 600 members were 
present. 

The other officers elected are as follows: first 
vice-president, N. B. Curtis, Westinghouse High 
School, Pittsburgh; second vice-president, R. J. 
Worley, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary, Clarissa Hills, Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; treasurer, George R. 
Fisher, Langley High School, Pittsburgh. 

The association has been gradually expanding. 
Plans are now being made for a large fall conven- 
tion. This association holds two.meetings a year, 
one in the fall and one in the spring. The next 
meeting will be held in Pittsburgh, on October 
12-13. 





L. W. Korona 


-— = 
Minnie A. Vavra 


Minnie A. Vavra, a member of the faculty of 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Missouri, died 
from pneumonia on May 1, 1934. Her death was 
a particular shock to her associates and many 
friends because of her relative youth. Miss Vavra 
made an outstanding name for herself in com- 
mercial education and in her local community. 

Miss Vavra’s leadership and brilliancy extend 
back to her high school days in McKinley and 
Cleveland High Schools of St. Louis. She was 
always active and well liked. Her scholastic 
records were of the highest. When she attended 
Washington University in St. Louis, she obtained 
a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

The following tribute was paid to Miss Vavra 
by one of her associates: “In her dealings with 
pupils, she was always sympathetic and human — 
she took their viewpoint and spoke their language. 
The members of her present classes now feel that 
they have lost a real helper and friend.” 











Foster W. Loso Receives Ph. D. Degree 


Foster W. Loso, a com- 
mercial teacher and assist- 
ant to the principal in the 
Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, was awarded a Ph. D. 
degree by New York Uni- 
versity on June 13. Dr. 
Loso is co-author of Fun- 
DAMENTALS OF OFFICE 
Practice published by 
South-Western Publishing 
Company. He has contrib- 
uted to commercial educa- 
tion several important 
studies. Dr. Loso is vice- 
president of Rho chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, an honorary commercial fra- 
ternity. He is vice-president of the Schoolmaster’s 
Club of Elizabeth, New Jersey; an officer of the 
Department of Business Education, National 
Education Association; and an officerof New York 
University Commercial Teachers Association. 

Dr. Loso has conducted several research 
studies. One of his important studies is “The 
Status of Office Practice in the Public Senior 
High Schools of New Jersey.” This study was 
used by the Department of Public Instruction of 
New Jersey as the basis of writing the state 
syllabus in office practice. 











F. W. Loso 
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Commercial Teacher Becomes Principal 


Anna T. Burr, a gradu- 
ate of Bordentown High 
School, Bordentown, New 
Jersey, 1918, has become 
the principal of that high 
school, effective Septem- 
ber 1. Miss Burr taught in 
the grade schools of Borden- 
town in 1921-22 and later 
taught in the high school at 
Lambertville. From 1925 
to June, 1934, she taught in 
the commercial department 
of Bordentown High School. 

Miss Burr obtained her 
training in the State Nor- 
mal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; and Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

For the last five years Miss Burr has been 
adviser of the high school yearbook. She was 
responsible for organizing the girls’ athletic de- 
partment and the school orchestra. These have 
become permanent departments of the high 
school. She has already demonstrated her ability 
to handle administrative work of public schools. 
Bordentown High School has an enrollment of 
about 550 this year. 





Anna T. Burr 








Winners of Bryant and Stratton Contest 


Six high schools of northwestern Pennsylvania 
participated in an interschool contest on Sheffield, 
Pennsylvania, on May 5. The contest was spon- 
sored by Bryant and Stratton Business College 
of Buffalo, New York. 

The students of the high school of Bradford, 


Pennsylvania, were awarded five of the first 
seven places in the commercial contest. The 
school was awarded a silver loving cup. Bradford 
High School has won the cup for three successive 
years, It therefore becomes permanent owner. 
Bradford winners are pictured below. 
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TWO VOLUMES (Choice) 
DIVIDED INTO UNITS 
PLENTY OF PROBLEMS 
APPLIED BUSINESS PRACTICE 








| 


These two volumes are available for a short or a long 
course. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is based on the latest 
pedagogical principles. It is divided into distinct units 
with plenty of problems to take care of individual differ- 
ences, for review purposes, and for tests. 


The interesting problems and applied business practice 
add zest and purpose to the course because the student 
sees arithmetic in action. Problems in applied business 
practice accompany each unit. A special section provides 
classified problems on such topics as ‘Problems of a Mer- 
chant,” ““Problems of a Manufacturer,” and “Problems of 
a Farmer.” 


A teachers’ key and a teachers’ manual are furnished free. 
Answer books may be purchased separately. The manual 
is a methods course in itself. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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International Contest 


The second International Commercial Schools 
Contest was held on the grounds of the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, Illinois, June 27-28. The commit- 
tee consisted of: D. C. Beighey, Western Illinois 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois; Mrs. Marion 
F. Tedens, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois; 
and W. C. Maxwell (chairman), Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


First, second, and third place awards were 
given to the individual winners. The grand prize 
was awarded to John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for receiving the greatest number of 
points in all events. The grand prize consisted 
of a large bronze figure of Victory holding the 
emblem of the International Commercial Schools 
Contest. 


The following is a summary of the first-place winners in each event: 


70-WORD RATE SHORTHAND DIV. I, 
CLASS A 
HIGH SCHOOL — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Violet Molner Errors 22 Net Rate 44.7 
(Instructor: E. E. Hess, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio) 
100-WORD RATE SHORTHAND DIV. II, 
CLASS A 
BUS. COL. — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Helen McVoy Errors 73 Net Rate 34 
(Instructor: Laura E. Tripp, Syracuse Secre- 
tarial School, Syracuse, N. Y.) 
100-WORD RATE SHORTHAND DIV. 
CLASS B 
HIGH SCHOOL — AMATEUR, 4 SEMESTERS 
Mary Louise Huste Errors 64 Net Rate 45.5 
(Instructor: E. E. Hess, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio) 
120-WORD RATE SHORTHAND DIV. I, 
CLASS C 
HIGH SCHOOL — OPEN 
Mary Louise Huste Errors 67 Net Rate 50.8 
(Instructor: E. E. Hess, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio) 
150-WORD RATE SHORTHAND DIV. II, 
CLASS C 
BUS. COL. — OPEN 
Arthur DeLau—_ Errors60 Net Rate 22 
(Instructor: Helen W. Evans, Gregg College, 
Chicago, IIl.) 
(Typewriting test consisted of ten minutes of 
letter writing with tabulations copied from set- 
solid manuscript and fifteen minutes of straight 
copy. Complete test was scored on the stroke 
basis, fifty strokes deducted for each error from 
gross strokes.) 
TYPEWRITING DIV. I, CLASS A 
HIGH SCHOOL — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Mary D. Burger Test Av. 63.6 
(Instructor: R.G. Cole, High School, Abilene, 
Texas) 
TYPEWRITING DIV. II, CLASS A 
BUS. COL. — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Jane Schmidt Test Av. 51.8 
(Instructor: Blanche Ralph, Wilcox Col. of 
Com., Cleveland, Ohio) 


I, 
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TYPEWRITING DIV. III, CLASS A 
UNIVERSITY — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Maurine Deich Test Av. 24.5 
(Instructor: Mrs. Blanche Wean, Central 
Normal Col., Danville, Ind.) 

TYPEWRITING DIV. I, CLASS B 
HIGH SCHOOL — AMATEUR, 4 SEMESTERS 
Alice Zika Test Av. 71.5 
(Instructor: Mrs. Lucile Stewart, West Tech. 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio) 

TYPEWRITING DIV. II, CLASS B 
BUS. COL. — AMATEUR, 2 YEARS 
Mary Jane Zwilling Test Av. 64.6 
(Instructor: Blanche Ralph, Wilcox Col. of 
Com., Cleveland, Ohio) 

TYPEWRITING DIV. III, CLASS B 
UNIVERSITY — AMATEUR, 4 SEMESTERS 
Nellie Merrick Test Av. 73 
(Instructor: Dr. August Dvorak, U. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash.) 

TYPEWRITING DIV. I, CLASS C 
HIGH SCHOOL — OPEN 
Marie Thiem Test Av. 79.2 
(Instructor: Mrs. Lucile Stewart, West Tech. 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio) 

TYPEWRITING DIV. II, CLASS C 
BUS. COL. — OPEN 
Reecie Hodgson Test Av. 67.3 
(Instructor: Olive Bracher, Gregg College, 
Chicago, IIl.) 

TYPEWRITING DIV. III, CLASS C 
UNIVERSITY — OPEN 
Nellie L. Merrick Test Av. 73 
(Instructor: Dr. August Dvorak, U. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash.) 

DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION 
DIV. I, CLASS A 
HIGH SCHOOL — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Elaine Novak Net Rate 67.2 
(School: Bowen High School, Chicago, IIl.) 

DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION 
DIV. II, CLASS A 
BUS. COL. — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Jane Schmidt Net Rate 49.5 
(School: Wilcox Col. of Com., Cleveland, 
Ohio) 
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DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION 
DIV. III, CLASS A 
UNIVERSITY — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Mary Maxine Rees Net Rate 45.7 
(School: DePaul University, Chicago, III.) 

DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION 
DIV. I,,CLASS C 
HIGH SCHOOL — OPEN 
Ruth Homberg Net Rate 72.6 
(School: West Tech. High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio) 

DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION 
DIV. III, CLASS C 
UNIVERSITY — OPEN 
Nellie L. Merrick Net Rate 62.4 
(School: U. of Washington, Seattle, Wash.) 

MACHINE CALCULATION DIV. I, CLASS A 
HIGH SCHOOL — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Frances Deisenroth Errors 4 Net Grade 92.7 
(Instructor: O. G. Alexander, Austin High 
School, Chicago, II.) 

BOOKKEEPING DIV. I, CLASS A 
HIGH SCHOOL — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Dorotha Bosket Errors 12 Net Grade 89.3 
(Instructor: T. C. Search, High School, 
Harrisburg, III.) 

BOOKKEEPING DIV. II, CLASS A 
BUS. COL. — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Clifton Lux Errors 20 Net Grade 80 
(Instructor: L. J. Johnson, Lake Col. of 
Com., Waukegan, III.) 

BOOKKEEPING DIV. III, CLASS A 
UNIVERSITY — NOVICE, 2 SEMESTERS 
Woodrow Worrell Errors 55 Net Grade 63.3 
(Instructor: Blanche Wean, Central Normal 
Col., Danville, Ind.) 

BOOKKEEPING DIV. I, CLASS B 
HIGH SCHOOL — AMATEUR, 4 SEMESTERS 
Fred Bernth Errors44 Net Grade 80.3 
(Instructor: Iris Buck, High School, LaPorte, 
Ind.) 

BOOKKEEPING DIV. II, CLASS B 
BUS. COL. — AMATEUR, 4 SEMESTERS 
Arnie Wilson’ Errors 44 Net Grade 70.7 
(Instructor: L. J. Johnson, Lake Col. of 
Com., Waukegan, III.) 


Alpha lota Sorority 


The fourth national convention of Alpha Iota 
sorority will be held in Des Moines, lowa, on 
October 20-23. Headquarters will be in the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel. The national headquarters 
are located in Des Moines. 

The convention was previously scheduled 
from November 29 to December 2 as a home- 
coming for members. 


Dr. Atkinson Goes To California 


Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, 
who has been head of the 
department of business edu- 
cation of Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona, since 1931, left 
Flagstaff at the end of the 
summer term. He has 
joined the faculty of San 
Jose State Teachers College, 
San Jose, California. 

Dr. Atkinson was for- 
merly active in teacher- 
training work in Missouri 
and later became connected 
with the public schools of 
Pittsburgh. During his stay 
in Flagstaff, he served as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Arizona Business Edu- 
cators Association. He has been very active in 
the Rotary Club and has been a member of the 
Arizona Society of Public Accountants. 





E. W. Atkinson 


Unusual Yearbooks 


The depression has caused many schools to 
find inexpensive ways of preparing yearbooks. 
This has given an unusual opportunity to com- 
mercial departments in the schools. Many schools 
have accepted preparation of yearbooks as proj- 
ects of the commercial departments. 

Two excellent yearbooks, submitted during 
the summer, are those prepared by the Ceredo 
District High School, Kenova, West Virginia, 
and the Seneca High School, Seneca, South 
Dakota. 


Paul O. Selby Receives Ph. D. Degree 


Paul Owen Selby, head of the department of 
commercial education, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
the University of Iowa in June, 1934. 

Dr. Selby’s thesis was based on a study of a 
program of education that will prepare secondary 
students to conduct small independent enterprises. 
As a result of this study, he formulated a book to 
carry out the recommendations of the thesis. 

Dr. Selby attended Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College and the University of Missouri. 
He has taught in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and 
Carthage, Missouri. He belongs to the following 
educational fraternities: Phi Delta Kappa, Pi 
Omega Pi, Kappa Delta Pi, Sigma Tau Gamma, 
Alpha Phi Sigma, Phi Sigma Pi, and Gamma 
Rho Tau. 
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The “Bird Man” Is Honored 


T. E. Musselman of Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, Illinois, is known by his admirers 
throughout the United States as the “bird man.” 
He is not only an able administrator of an insti- 
tution that specializes in business education, but 
he is also a naturalist, educator, and writer on 
birds and nature subjects. 

Mr. Musselman has lectured before many 
educational groups. He has to his credit the 
degrees of A. B., A. M., and M. Acc’t. His fourth 
degree, Doctor of Science, was awarded on June 4 
by Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois. 


Central Association Elects Officers 


Mrs. Ramona Foster of 
Capital City Commercial 
College, Des Moines, Iowa, 
was honored by the Central 
Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation by being elected 
president for the year, 1934- 
35. The election was held 
at the meeting in Des 
Moines on May 3, 4, and 5. 

Mrs. Foster is an ener- 
getic teacher and an active 
promoter of commercial 
education in the Midwest. 

The other officers elected 
are as follows: vice-presi- 
dent, C. W. Hanke, Brown’s 
Business College, St. Louis; secretary, Mrs. W. R. 
Hamilton, Hamilton College of Commerce, Mason 
City, Iowa; treasurer, Mrs. F. C. Davenport, 
Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines. 





Mrs. R. Foster 
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Commercial Teacher Promoted 
Edward E. Pickard, the 


former head of the commer- 
cial department of Hamil- 
ton High School, Trenton, 
New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Central 
High School, Pennington, 
New Jersey. The appoint- 
ment was effective Septem- 
ber I. 

Mr. Pickard has made 
a name for himself in New 
Jersey. He is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He has had practical 
business experience as a 
salesman and office mana- 
ger. He began his teaching in the public schools 
of Camden, New Jersey, in 1926. He received 
his Master’s degree from Temple University in 
1930. On August 3, 1934, he received a Doctor’s 
degree from Rutger’s University. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


The students, faculty, and alumni of Wood- 
bury College, Los Angeles, California, celebrated 
in July the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the school. Many graduates were present from 
all parts of the United States to celebrate the 
golden anniversary. The anniversary program 
included special assembly programs, receptions, 
dances, and the publication of a sixteen-page 
magazine. Mayor Shaw of Los Angeles and 
Governor Merriam of California praised the 
school for its excellent work. 


E. E. Pickard 





NOW READY! 


book cover the following topics: 
The Income Tax 


The Capital Stock Tax 
The Excess Profits Tax 
The Estate Tax 


New York 


Cincinnati 





Sherwood’s Federal Tax Accounting 
Revised — 1934 
A revision of SHERWOOD’S INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. It covers the entire 


field of accounting as it relates to federal internal revenue. The eight parts of the 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


The Gift Tax 
Excise Taxes 
Stamp Taxes 
Processing Taxes 


Chicago San Francisco 
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University of Chicago Conference on 
“Business Education and the Consumer” 


At the second annual University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education, the program 
of which was published in a previous issue of 
Tue Batance SHEET, the relations between busi- 
ness education and the consumer were discussed. 
The conference received attention not only from 
commercial teachers but also from many teachers 
of home economics and the social sciences. Ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty people, rep- 
resenting thirty-four states, were present. 

The discussion of the first day was concerned 
with the position of the consumer. The contribu- 
tions of Leverett S. Lyon of Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Miss Hazel Kyrk, asso- 
ciate professor of home economics and economics, 
University of Chicago; and Joseph Grein, former 
City Sealer of Chicago, dealt respectively with 
economic organization, and information for the 
consumer, and the deception of the consumer. 
Dr. Lyon’s contribution was particularly inter- 
esting because of his closeness to present govern- 
mental policy. His paper was a penetrating 
analysis of the economic organization from the 
consumer’s point of view. Miss Kyrk supplied a 
valuable bibliography of sources of information 
for the consumer. Mr. Grein gave an almost 
spectacular talk about his experiences as City 
Sealer and indicated clearly how consumers, es- 
pecially those from lower income groups, are 
frequently deceived by merchants. His speech 
was much enriched by a very enlightening ex- 
hibit of fraudulent weights and measures. 

Dean W. H. Spencer of the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago, and Paul H. 
Douglas, Professor of Economics, University of 





Changes In Brownsville 


G. W. Gotke, former superintendent of 
schools of Brownsville, Texas, and president of 
Brownsville Junior College, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools of Alamo Heights High 
School, San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Gotke has been 
active in educational affairs and has been serving 
as a member of the textbook commission. 

E. C. Dodd, former principal of the high 
school at Brownsville and dean of the junior 
college, has become superintendent of schools and 
president of the junior college. He obtained his 
education in North Texas State Teachers College, 
University of Texas, and Peabody College. 

J. W. Irvine, assistant dean of Brownsville 
Junior College, has become dean of the junior 
college and principal of the high school. 
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Chicago, and member of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board, discussed the position of the consumer in 
the present emergency. 

The speakers of the second day’s sessions 
considered the status and the means of consumer 
education. J. L. Palmer, professor of marketing, 
University of Chicago, analyzed the effect of 
advertising upon the consumer and discussed 
many issues and problems which are of notable 
interest to business teachers. 

The papers of Leonard V. Koos, professor of 
secondary education, and H. G. Shields, assistant 
dean of the School of Business, of the University 
of Chicago, and of Henry Harap, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Western Reserve University, 
dealt with consumer education in terms of text- 
book material available and curriculum problems. 

All of the meetings were followed by inter- 
esting discussion sessions, in which commercial 
as well as other teachers in secondary schools and 
colleges participated. The presentation of several 
possibilities of cooperation among the various 
departments of the school interested in consumer 
education was one of the most valuable out- 
comes of the conference. 

Because of the widespread interest which 
business teachers have shown in the social con- 
cept of business education, the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago plans to continue 
this annual conference. The conference for 1935 
will consider the problems of business education 
and the investor. Both the 1934 and the proposed 
1935 conferences are outgrowths of the first con- 
ference, which was based on the “Reconstruction 
of Business Education on the Secondary Level.” 


Consumer Conference 


The State Department of Education of Cali- 
fornia is sponsoring consumer conferences guided 
by the Bureau of Business Education. The 
Bureau of Business Education has organized a 
series of discussion groups of the many leaders in 
secondary business education of the state. These 
educators recognize the need for organized teach- 
ing of information that everyone should know to 
spend his money intelligently. 

" It is the purpose of these discussion groups to 
organize information in an outline which will be 
printed and sent to various high school principals 
with the suggestion that the material be taught 
as a course in business for consumers or in other 
courses where the subject matter can be effec- 
tively included. 
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Southern Conference on Business Education 


On July'19 and 20 the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, sponsored 
a southern conference on business and business 
education. The general theme of the conference 
was “New Aspects of Business and Business 
Education.” Approximately 250 teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and business men attended the 
conference. 

The program was as follows: “Objectives of 
the Conference”—Dr. J. L. Harman, president, 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green; “Business 
Education in a Changing Age”—Harry Collins 
Spillman, lecturer, New York City; “What Is 
Happening in Government and Its Effect Upon 
Business’”—Hon. M. M. Logan, U. S. Senator, 
Bowling Green; “The Old, the Present, and the 
Prospective Objectives of Business Education” — 
A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton; “Relationships Between Business Education 
and Other Educations”—J. Walter Ross, South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh; “The Job of The 
Text Builders to Meet the Needs of Socialization 
of Business Subjects” — J. W. Baker, president, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati; 
“The Job of the Teachers to Meet the Needs of 
Socializing Business Subjects’—W. H. Arnold, 


Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green; “The Public’s Reward after Business 
Subjects are Socialized”—S. E. Cranfill, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green; 
Address—Dr. Bruce R. Payne, president, Peabody 
College, Nashville; Address—Dr. R. A. Kent, 
president, University of Louisville, Louisville; 
“The Ever-Increasing Credentials of the Pro- 
gressive Commercial Teacher’—N. B. Curtis, 
Western High School, Pittsburgh; “How Business 
Education May Improve Citizenship” —M. E. 
Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; “Better Standardization in Business 
Courses”—Charles G. Reigner, president, H. M. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore. 


New Officers In Kentucky 


At the spring meeting of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, the following officers were 
elected for the commercial section: president, R. 
L. Montgomery, Tilghman High School, Padu- 
cah; vice-president, C. H. Eads, Holmes High 
School, Covington; secretary, Elizabeth Ashby, 
Shawnee High School, Louisville. 








STRENGTHEN YOUR COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT— 


You can do this with 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELLING 
by WALTERS and ROWSE 
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This widely used book is the outgrowth of 
practical experiences of two men who are 
authorities in retail selling and in teaching. 
They hed the cooperation of leading retail 
organizations in preparing this comprehensive 
and practical book. Available with a teachers’ 
manual and a workbook. 


SOUTH - WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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A Manual of Selected Occupational Tests for 
Use in Public Employment Offices. By Helen 
J. Green, research assistant; Isabel R. Berman, re- 
search assistant; Donald G. Paterson, professor of 
psychology; and M. R. Trabue, executive secretary 
of the Committee on Individual Diagnosis and 
Training. Volume II, Number 3 of a series of 
bulletins of the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute of the University of Minnesota. This re- 
port provides an analysis of various occupational 
tests and directions for administering and scoring 
tests. Single copies 50 cents. The University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Bulletin No. 4, 
May, 1934. Edited by W. R. Odell. This 32-page 
printed booklet provides an abstract of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting that was held in the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on February 24. 1934. The 
papers presented by the speakers have been repro- 
duced. Single copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
from W. R. Odell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Theory Tests for Bookkeeping. Objective 
tests based on 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
AccounTING (16th and 17th editions). Each set 
contains a true-false test and a completion test for 
each chapter. Tests are designed especially for use 
with the individual or contract method of teaching. 
They are based on the theory and analysis of each 
chapter. For more information write J. A. Mc- 
Fadzen, Lindsay High School, Lindsay, California. 


The Ultimate Consumer — A Study in Ec- 
onomic Illiteracy. The May, 1934, issue of ‘‘The 
Annals” is devoted to a consideration of consumers 
as a special interest group with particular reference 
to standards, prices, and the actual and potential 
means of consumer protection. This special issue 
is of particular interest to commercial teachers. It 
provides a comprehensive study of consumer busi- 
ness needs. It fits into the demands for increased 
social-economic training in the commercial curric- 
ulum. Single copies, bound in paper, $2.00; yearly 
subscription $5.00. Editorial 5 fice, 3457 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Index to Articles in THE BALANCE SHEET. 
This index covers the school year, 1933-34. It 
provides an alphabetical list of all articles. Copies 
may be obtained by writing THE BALANCE SHEET, 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Syllabus in Curriculum and Methods in 
Junior Business Training. By Benjamin R. 
Haynes. A bound 55-page mimeographed book 
pertaining to principles, problems, and methods of 
teaching junior business training. For information 
write Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Southern 
a School of Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 


The Book of Opportunities. By Rutherford 
Platt. This is a 1933 edition of a book that was 
originally published in 1927. It is really a dictionary 
of jobs, for the author gives personal side lights on 
3,500 American occupations, many of which are 
devoted to business. Each chapter is accompanied 
by a comprehensive bibliography. Single copies 
$3.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2-6 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Commercial Correspondence Courses and 
Occupational Adjustments of Men. By Charles 
Bird, associate professor of psychology, and Donald 
G. Paterson, professor of psychology. Volume II, 
Number 7 of a series of bulletins of the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute of the University 
of Minnesota. This report presents a study of 
courses and the types and advantages of men en- 
rolled in the courses. It also analyzes the ability 
levels and the practical values of the correspondence 
courses. Single copies 50 cents. The University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The Kansas Commercial Teacher. A 4-page 
mimeographed bulletin on legal size stationery. 
This bulletin was started in the spring of 1934 asa 
service to teachers of Kansas. It is published by 
the Publicity Committee of the Kansas State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. Interested teachers 
in other states can obtain information in regard to 
this bulletin by addressing C. A. McKinney, Win- 
field High School, Winfield, Kansas. 


Occupational Testing and the Public Em- 
ployment Service. By John G. Darley, psycho- 
logical examiner, St. Paul Occupational Testing Di- 
vision; Donald G. Paterson, professor of psychology; 
and I. Emerick Peterson, state director of testing 
and guidance. This is publication No. 19 of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the 
University of Minnesota. It provides a description 
and analysis of occupational testing with a study 
of a one-year demonstration. Instructions are given 
for the installation and administration of occupa- 
tional testing. Single copies may be obtained for 
10 cents from the University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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make good on the job -- 























The little things are what count in the new competition for jobs. A 
training in BUSINESS ENGLISH will increase your students’ chances 
for success. Give them a thorough training in English that is “‘in step’ 


with modern business. 


This book is organized for a methodical, thorough training in the 
fundamentals of English grammar and letter writing. The three main 
divisions of the book are: (1) study of words, (2) study of sentences, 
and (3) study of letters. 


The work book can be used (a) with BUSINESS 
ENGLISH, (6) independently, (c) or with any other 
book. Each lesson provides a brief summary of 
principles and detachable stationery for completing 


the assignment. 
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Easy 


Cook: ‘How did you find the beef, sir?” 


Captain: “Oh, I just moved a bean—and there it 
was!” 


Martyr to Art 


Steeplejack: “Hello, Bert! Where’s that mate you 
took on—the chap that used to be an artist?” 
Second Ditto: “’Aven’t you ’erd? Soon as he laid 


a couple of bricks, he stepped back off the scaffeld to 
admire ’is work.” 


Bossie’s Little Weakness 


A city girl visiting her uncle on the farm was 
watching a cow chewing her cud. 


“Pretty fine cow, that,” said her uncle as he came 
by 


“Yes,” said the girl, “but doesn’t it cost a lot to 
keep her in chewing gum?” 


A Clue 


“Did anybody drop a roll of bills with a rubber 
band around them?” asked an old gentleman in the 
trolley car. 


“Yes, I did,”’ said several voices. 


“Well, I just picked up the rubber band,” said the 
old gentleman calmly. 


The Last Stage 


“What position did you hold in your last place?” 
asked the merchant. 

“TI was a doer, sir.” 

“A doer! What’s that?” 

“Well, sir, you see, when my employer wanted any- 
thing done he would tell the cashier; the cashier would 
tell the bookkeeper; the bookkeeper would tell the 
clerk; and the clerk would tell me.” 

“And what would happen then?” 
_ “Well, sir, as I hadn’t anyone to tell it to, I’d do 
ig 


Temporary Lay-off 


Meek voice over the telephone: ‘Doctor, this is 
Mr. Henpeck. My wife has just dislocated her jaw. 
If you’re out this way next week or the week after, 
you might drop in and see her.” 


Like Dad’s 


The barber lifted the young customer into his chair. 
“How do you want your hair cut, sonny?” 
“Like Dad’s, with a hole in the top.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Expecting Too Much 


Patient: “Will the anaesthetic make me sick?” 

Doctor: ‘‘No, I think not.” 

Patient: ‘How long will it be before I know any- 
thing?” 

Doctor: “Aren’t you expecting too much of an 
anaesthetic?” 


Well Clothed 


A little girl attending an Episcopal church for the 
first time was amazed to see all kneel suddenly. She 
asked her mother what they were going to do. Her 
mother replied: “Hush, they’re going to say their 
prayers.” 

“What, with all their clothes on?” 


When Fiction Fails 


Young Author: “The art in telling a story consists 
of knowing what to leave unsaid.” 

Married Man: “It doesn’t make any difference, my 
boy. My experience is that she finds out, anyway.” 


When Maud Gets Left 


“Doesn’t that mule ever kick you?” 
“No, sah, he ain’t yet, but he frequently kicks de 
place where Ah recently was.” 


In One Day 


A golf professional, hired by a big department store 
to give golf lessons, was approached by two women. 
“Do you wish to learn to play golf, madam?” he 
asked one. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “it’s my friend who wants to 
learn. I learned yesterday.” 


Dense 


A teacher asked her class in what part of the world 
the most ignorant people were to be found. A small 
boy volunteered quickly, “In London, England.” 

The teacher was amazed and questioned the lad as 
to where he had obtained such information. 

“Well,” he replied, “the geography says that’s 
where the population is most dense.” 


Might Balance The Budget 


Boss: ‘Look here; you’ve entered this debit item 
under credit.” 


New Clerk: “Sorry, sir; you see I’m left-handed.” 
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Give YOUR 
STUDENTS SELF-CONFIDENCE IN OFFICE WORK 


Broaden your vocational commercial training by giving your students a 
finishing course that will correlate the previous subjects and will add to 
the understanding of office operations. Here is a book that is recommended 
for all students in the commercial department who expect to go into office 
work. It will give students an understanding of office management, office 
operation, office technique, and many miscellaneous points that every office 
worker should understand before he accepts his first job. It will help 


students to be successful and will give them self-confidence. 


This book is recommended for an 
advanced course. It is available 


FUNDAMENTALS with a workbook and a teachers 


OF manual. The workbook provides 
supplementary problems, a variety 
OFFICE PRACTICE of business forms, and projects. 
The use of the workbook is, how- 

by Loso and Hamilton — ever, optional. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


A business college man desires a position with a 
reliable southern school. Has had long experience in 
managing and organizing business schools, has been 
instructor in all departments of commercial education. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
and allied subjects. Is a good penman and has had much 
field experience. Available at once. Address, No. 10. 





Shorthand teacher offers services. Twelve years’ suc- 
cessful experience, seven years’ with a California secre- 
tarial school; thorough master of Gregg; winner in two 
national teachers’ contests; college man, unincumbered. 
Might lease small school. Address, No. 11. 





Business college manager, teacher, or solicitor wishes 
position. Has had experience in Chicago and St. Louis 
schools. Can furnish very best references. Address, 
W. A. Roberts, 6319 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





A successful schoolman with a college education can 
manage a school and teach all commercial and academic 
subjects. Available after August 15. Address, No. 12. 





Young lady, 33 years of age, with eight years’ teaching 
experience in college, desires a teaching position in a 
public school, business college, or university. Can teach 
any branch of commercial subject including Gregg 
shorthand, typing, accounting, commercial law, geog- 
raphy, business English, salesmanship, marketing. and 
advertising. Holds B. Sc. and M. A. degrees and has com- 
pleted one and one-half years toward Ph.D. Salary 
reasonable. Address, No. 13. 





A man of mature age with twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence in teaching 20th Century Accounting, Gregg short- 
hand, and other commercial subjects, is looking for a 
position in a business school in the East. Has taught 
penmanship successfully and has also done business 
school advertising with good results. Will accept any 
reasonable salary. If you are looking for such a man, 
please write. Address, No. 14. 





A “business getter’? wants connection with a school 
in the South for the winter, either teaching or in the 
field. A-1 references. Address, No. 15. 





Teaching position wanted in commercial or girls’ 
school by a well-qualified lady teacher with ten years’ 
experience. Graduate of Gregg School. Can teach all 
commercial subjects, but specialized in Gregg shorthand. 
Prefer southern states. Address, No. 19. 





Man prefers public school work. Has three M.A. 
degrees, also graduate of Gregg School and Zaner-Bloser. 
Experience in the largest city schools. Address, No. 20. 





Experienced lady teacher wants position teaching 
commercial subjects in a college, business college, or 
public high school. Can teach typewriting. Gregg short- 
hand, business correspondence, and secretarial courses. 
Has M. A. degree. Available at once. Best of references. 


Will consider purchasing part interest_in a good school. 
Address, No. 22. 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced man teacher for business 
college located in Iowa. Age preferred, 30 to 40. Must 
be . oe of soliciting during the summer. Address, 

o. 16. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Want to hear at once from experienced business 
college man who can invest capital to help enlarge a 
well-established high-class commercial school in agri- 
cultural and industrial district. Excellent prospects for 
future. Address, No. 17. 





FOR SALE: Long-established business college in 
healthful location in New York. No competition within 
radius of seventy-five miles. Excellent reputation; splen- 
did equipment. Suitable for man and wife. Will sell 
any time and will assist purchaser for reasonable time. 
Will consider leasing with privilege of purchase. Ad- 
dress, No. 21. 





The owner of an exclusive secretarial school in the 
educational center of Boston would like to sell a part 
share in the school to a man capable of pees | i 
writing and Gregg shorthand and who would help develop 
the school on broader lines. The school is adequately 
equipped, pleasantly located with large, sunny rooms and 
has an exceptional class of students. Address, No. 23. 





FOR SALE: Small, well-established school in a city of 
45,000 population. School is in A-1 location. Equipment 
is in good condition. Overhead expense — low. Excel- 
lent school for man and wife. Owner has other interests. 
Address, No. 24. 





FOR SALE: Good small school operating under a 
well-advertised name. Located in best agricultural 
section of the South. Business increasing each month. 
School can be developed into one of the largest in the 
state. A good money maker. Best of reasons for selling. 
Address, No. 25. 





FOR SALE: Fifteen almost new steel desks and 
settees; one Stenotype at $17.50; and ten Under- 
wood and L. C. Smith typewriters (blank key- 
board). Address No. 18. 








FOR SALE: Surplus school furniture. Fifty 
custom-made, two-drawer, student bookkeeping 
desks with pedestal chairs; fifteen American t- 
ing Company student bookkeeping desks with 
settees; thirty side-arm chairs for shorthand 
dictation; thirty Underwood No. 5 typewriters 
with serial numbers above two million; miscel- 
laneous equipment includes filing cabinets, ta- 
bles, blackboard reflectors. Information will be 
supplied on any items. This is a high-grade 
equipment. Address, McIntosh School, 301 Essex 
Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

















Out-of-School Environment 
(Continued from page 15) 


fact, most of the articles used in the project 
were those with which students had had diffi- 
culty in wrapping while on duty in the stores. 
I do not see how we can expect to turn out 
efficient salespeople unless we teach them how 
to wrap packages. 

The shelving shown in the picture was also 
built by the boys in the manual training de- 
partment. It is 74% feet wide, 7 feet high, 9 
inches deep and is divided into three sections. 
A small alcove is built into the center section 
for the purpose of providing a place for the 
students to build displays. 

We are still greatly handicapped for space 
this year as the accompanying picture will 
indicate. As I am teaching salesmanship in a 
bookkeeping room, it has been necessary to 
remove one row of seats and my desk in order 
to take the picture shown here. I mention 
this in order that my readers may see that 
lack of space does not need to be an obstruction 
in building a small model store into a corner 
of a room. You will also notice from the picture 
that a display is built under the wrapping counter. 
To the boy who built this display, this space 
represented a window. 

At present the Board of Education is making 
plans for a complete retail laboratory; in other 
words, a room which will be suitable for a model 
store. A full-sized window will be built into 
this classroom store. The room will also be 
equipped with wrapping counters, display tables, 
and shelving. One of the brick plants in the com- 
munity will provide the brick and tile necessary 
to construct a front for the store. As brick 
and tile are important home products, we will 
have a brick and tile display in the model store so 
that the students can gain experience in this 
line. Glass, coal, and pottery are other com- 
munity industries which will be represented in 
our store by displays. This retail store will 
be built along the lines of the one on the third 
floor of the Exhibition Building of the Heinz 
Plant in Pittsburgh. There are unlimited possi- 
bilities for making retail selling one of the most 
practical courses in the commercial curriculum. 


Change of Name 


The branch of Brown’s Business College, 
located at 2528 South Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has changed its name to St. Louis Busi- 
ness College. It is now operated by Alfred G. 
Schreiber, superintendent; Imogene Murphy, 
principal; Martha Ann Ruth, secretary; and 
Louis Parks, registrar. 
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Introducing Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 19) 


LIABILITIES AND PROPRIETORSHIP 











Decreases Increases 
(Dr.) DOE (Cr.) 
| b 500 

(Dr.) KING (Cr.) 
| ¢ 1000 

(Dr.) PROPRIETORSHIP (Dr.) 
e 50 | a 500 

| d 200 


By taking a proof of our work, we may take 
the balance for each account and insert the 
balance in the debit column of our proof sheet, 
if it is a debit balance in the “T” account, as 
follows: 





PROOF 

Debit Credit 
Cash 450 
Merchandise 100 
Equipment 1000 
Jones 600 
Doe 500 
King 1000 
Proprietorship (owner’s name) 650 

2150 2150 


I want to add one more true fact that is 
open for criticism. Students studying book- 
keeping for commercial reasons are discouraged 
by bookkeepers in actual practice because they 
are told that bookkeeping in the actual business 
world is totally different from that which is 
taught in schools and commercial colleges. 


In my opinion, the books of any business, 
regardless of its many complications as to the 
number of special journals and ledgers it may 
have, has nothing to do with the fundamental 
principles involved in recording business transac- 
tions in any type of a double-entry system. 
If one understands the principles of bookkeeping 
thoroughly and has had practice in applying 
these principles, he will be able to keep a set 
of books. All that is necessary for anyone to 
know in order to keep a set of books is to have 
a good foundation of principles and a little 
practical experience. He can always adapt 
himself to a new system by observing the form, 
arrangement, and contents of the new system. 
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Teach Interpretive Bookkeeping 


through the Balance Sheet A\pproach 


This modern balance sheet approach 
textbook is the third edition of the 
book that introduced this method of 
teaching in secondary schools. Many 
new refinements have been made. 
The interpretive phase of bookkeep- 
ing is not only used in introducing 
the subject, but is also carried through- 


out the entire book. The student is 





shown the effects of all transactions 


and all operations in their relation to McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


(Third Edition) 


the balance sheet. 


Teachers who like the balance sheet approach find that McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is well organized for effec- 
tive teaching. Each chapter is a definite teaching unit. The chapters 
are short enough for logical assignments. Textbooks are available for 
single and double periods. Each chapter is accompanied by: (a) 
questions, (b) oral exercises, and (c) written exercises. Achievement 
tests are furnished free. The textbook provides an extra set of prob- 
lems for each chapter and provides transactions for practice sets. 


Additional optional practice sets are available. 
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For YOUR FIRST COURSE IN 
BUSINESS — 


Topics were included in this book 
when they proved to have definite 
values for the consumer as well as the 
producer. This course is recommended 
for the eighth or ninth grade for all 
students and for commercial prepara- 
tory students. It has the following 


features: 


One-semester or one-year volume. 
Optional. workbooks. 

. Study guides in the workbooks 
Optional achievement tests. 
Detailed course of study. 

Definite teaching units. 

. Two types of problems. 


. Teachers’ manual. 
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